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For the Companion. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Mrs. Hatton, with her son Tom, and little 
daughter Bessy, finding it necessary last Febru- 
ary to go from Norfolk, Va., to New York, took 

age on a coasting schooner. Of course, as 
Mrs. Hatton told Tom (who always inquired into 
the reason of everything), it would have been 
pleasanter to go by rail, and would have re- 
quired but one-fifth the time. 

“But it will cost us very little to make the voy- 
age on Capt. Heller’s schooner, and we have 
plenty of time to spare,” she said. 

The next day Tom came to her. 

“[ have been looking into this matter of sea- 
voyages, mother,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Hatton smiled and nodded. 

“| knew you would, Thomas.” ° 

Tom was used to being laughed at. He sat 
down quietly, and put his hands on his knees. 
He was a solid, fat boy, with steady, gray eyes. 

“February is the worst month to be on the 
water, [ hear. There are heavy north-east winds 
which drive vessels on to the coast. It seems to 
me it would be better to pay a little more on the 
railroad, than to be wrecked or drowned from 
Capt. Heller’s schooner.” 

“We might be blown up on the cars, or thrown 
off the track and killed.” 

‘That's true,’”’ said Tom, gravely. 

“Besides I really have not the money to spare 
for the railroad fare.’? 

Tom shook his head yet more solemnly. 

“And then I’ve been aboard boats and vessels 
many a time, and never been drowned yet.” 

Tom got up and walked away. 

During the week that passed before they sailed, 
his mother complained to her friends that Tom 
thought of nothing but life-preservers, was busy 
studying the different kinds, and was actually 
making one for her, after a new and improved 
pattern of his own. 

After they sailed she derived little satisfaction 
from Tom’s society. The schooner was freight- 
ed with lumber. She had a crew of six men. 
The captain, his wife, and an old gentleman 


named Gumber, occupied the cabin, with Mrs. [ 


Hatton and her family. 

Tom would not stay in the cabin to play games 
with the captain’s wife and Mr. Gumber, nor 
to string beads for Bessy’s doll. He told his 
mother one occupation was as silly as the other. 
He was poking about into every corner of the 
vessel—on deck with the mate; on the forecastle 
with the sailors; asking the name and use of ev- 
ery rope and spar; and trying every day to climb 
the rigging, which attempt was always followed 
bya horrible attack of sea-sickness. 

“You're ambitious, my boy, and pert enough,” 
said Capt. Heller; ‘but that won’t put sea legs 
on to you in a week’s time. You’d better con- 
fine yourself to edicatin’ your brains, and let your 
legs go durin’ this voyage.” 

Tom saw the sound sense of the advice, and 
thereafter clung tight to the captain, as being 
the most likely person to instruct him in the 
head-work required on a ship. The captain 
found him a bore, and showed it. 
“I dunno nothin’ about sailin’ a vessel accord- 
in’ to book,” he said, the next day, “and I’m 
reckoned one of the best masters along the coast. 
How did Ilarn? Well, J jest larned, that’s all 
thereis about it. Picked it up,—stevedore, cook, 
deck-hand, mate, captain. 0, yes, there is men as 
lams to run a ship by book. But I’m not one of 

t sort,” turning his tobacco in his mouth con- 
temptuously. 

But Tom was not to be snubbed. He hada 
quiet persistence when he set himself to work 
that reminded one of the jog-trot of a mastiff on 
= Toad, not to be turned aside by bribe or 

ating, 


“Now, the use of the signal rockets, for in- 








“Well, I can signal as well as any man, I 
reckon! If I meet aship in the fog, sech and 
sech colored rockets for ‘make to the right one 
p’int;’ sech and sech for ‘Nothe-nor’-east half a 
p’int,’ and so on.” 

“But what—which colors?” stammered Tom, 
breathlessly. ‘Of course you've had all your lite 
to learn them. But here’s the book, as easy as 
aprimer. I should so like to study them if you 
would unlock the chest that hold the rockets, 
and let me examine them.” 

“Y—es,”’ hesitated the captain. ‘‘You’ll be 
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keerful an’ disturb nothin’, Tom? In case of an 


you know.” 


piece of paper.” 

Poor Tom spent the greater part of each day, 
after that, poring over the contents of the chest 
and the book, with its mysterious columns of— 
Send us a line—R. W. G. 

Hawser secure—W. R. G. 

Man the life-boat—R. B. W. 

It did not require any tremendous intellectual 


require a better memory than Tom’s. He con- 
tented himself, therefore, with learning such 
signals as would be needed in case of an acci- 
dent. 

“T ll" have to leave the rest for another time,” 
he said, with a sigh, to his mother. 

“You are cluttering up your brain with a good 
deal of useless knowledge,’ said Mr. Gumber. 


I never bothered myself about signals or life- 
preservers. I don’t even know how to swim.” 

The next day Capt. Heller was taken violently 
ill,and so continued for several days, the mate 
taking command of the vessel. One Sunday 
evening Tom came to his mother. 

“Mr. Knox, the mate, don’t know but one or 
two signals!’’ 

“Well, what of it? Iam sure he is running 
the vessel very nicely indeed.” 

“But in case of anaccident? He says he never 
was wrecked, and why should he be now?” 

‘And a very good reason, too. Neither was I, 
I’m sure. You are a terrible croaker, for so 
young a boy, Thomas.” Z 
“But we are just off the Jersey coast, moth- 
“{'m sure I'd rather be off than on it. The 
mosquitoes are dreadful there,” turning to Mr. 
Gumber. 

That night the fog was heavy, and the wind, 
according to the watch, ‘‘Nothe-no’-east.’””’ Tom 
did not undress, but lay down with his clothes 
on. He fancied death was in the air. 


er. 





Stance?” turning over a pamphlet which lay on 
| little vessel, which threw him headlong on the 


‘op of a le: ked wooden chest. 


About midnight there was a terrific jar of the 





accident our lives may depend on them rockets, | er lay so much on her side on the bar that 


“{ know. I shall not change the place of a} every rush of the angry breakers, the timbers 


power to conquer all these mysteries; but it did | 


“I have made this voyage thirty-eight times, and | 














floor. He gathered himself up. Bessy caught 
him by the legs, shrieking piteously. 

‘What is it, Tommy? O, what is it?’ 

‘We have run on the bar,’’ said Tom. 
be scared, baby. Take her, mother. 
see what we can do.” 

Of course it was awiul to be called out of one’s 
sleep to face death, but Tom could not forget 
that he “‘told them so,’’ and was a little gratified 
in it. 

Before he could scramble to the deck a gun 
was fired, another, and another, as signals of 
distress. The night wasinky dark. The schoon- 


‘Don’t 
I'll go and 


the water rolled over and through her with 


groaning with the wrench. 

‘She'll not stand it an hour!” cried the mate, 
Knox. 

‘“‘She’ll part amidships,’’ said Mr. Gumber. 

Mr. Gumber had appeared to Tom during the 
voyage to be a silly little man, and Knox a brute. 
They were both singularly quiet and steady now. 

“Bring the women and children aft,’’ said the 
mate. 

Mr. Gumber and Tom obeyed. Capt. Heller 
was brought up unconscious, and laid on the 
deck, his wife kneeling over him. When the 
water dashed on his face, he looked up dully, 
and muttered something about Cape Hatteras, 
yonder. 

“He'll go down an’ not know he’s off Barne- 
gat,” said the sailor who had carried him. ‘‘An’ 
him as good a man as runs the coast!” 

The boat was lowered and manned; but as the 
fourth oarsman dropped into her, she overturned. 
There was a heavy plunge, one or two dark fig- 
ures in the still darker water for a moment, and 
then they were gone. At that moment a sullen 
boom sounded through the night. 

“It’s from Station 12,’’ said Knox. ‘I knowed 
they’d hear us. That’s one of the best-watched 
posts on the coast.” 

The mate, Gumber, and the three remaining 
men, were dragging another boat to the schoon- 
er’s edge. Tom was startled to see how quiet 
and business-like were their movements. He had 
thought in a wreck everybody yelled or prayed 
for himself. He would have liked to shriek at 
the top of his voice. But these men’s faces were 
fixed and set. They did not look at all like the 
fellows who had been playing backgammon or 
hauling the sheets yesterday. 

‘‘She’s a small boat,” said Gumber. 

“She'll hold the passengers and two of the 
crew,’ said the mate. “The other men and I 





said Knox, with a bitter exclamation, kicking 
the boat aside. 

“There’s a rocket. I don’t know their both- 
erin’ lingo of rockets,” as a red light darted up 
above the seething black waste of water, and 
broke overhead. 

“I do!’’ cried Tom, trembling. “Wait, wait! 
The other colors! They say, ‘Cannot send life- 
boat.’ ” 

“We know that,’’ muttered Knox. 
kin live in this sea. 
us a ball and line?’ 
“Yes, yes.” 

The rocket box was hauled on deck, and the 
signal given according to Tom’s direction. 

To make what followed intelligible to boys 
ashore, we must explain that government has 
established stations all along the dangerous parts 
of the Atlantic coast, which are provided with 
life-saving apparatus, and constantly manned 
and patrolled. Incase of a wreck like that of 
the Sylvia, surf-boats are sent out from shore to 
rescue the shipwrecked crew, if it is possible for 
the boat to live in the sea. When it is not prac- 
ticable, a ball is fired from a mortar on shore 
with a thin, strong cord attached to it, so that it 
may fall directly over the vessel. 

By this cord a stouter line is drawn out, and 
then a great cable or hawser, on which is swung 
the life-car, an air and water-tight, egg-shaped 
vessel, in which the passengers are fastened and 
drawn ashore. 

It was for this ball and line that Tom asked by 
signal. ; 

There was a long silence and darkness,—long 
to the crew, who felt that the old vessel was giv- 
ing way at each moment,—but in reality only 
the few moments required to fix the mortar in 
the sand. 

‘Are you ready?” came the signal. 

Tom replied. 

There was a dull detonation, and the ball fell 
a quarter of a mile to northward, 

‘Half a p’int suth’ard!”’ shouted Knox. ‘Tell 
*em, young un.” 

Tom told them. 

Again and again the line fell wide of the rock- 
ing, sinking ship. The thunder of the ocean 
grew more profound; the shore appeared in the 
gray mist like a black rampart, fading rapidly. 

“If they don’t hit us soon, it’ll be too late,” 
said Knox. There was an awful silence, then 
the sullen roar of the mortar and the hiss of the 
ball. 

“J—I—Thank God! 
Gumber. ‘ 

The cord had fallen across his shoulder, drag- 
ging him down. 

“Tell em to pay out the hauling line!” cried 
Knox, seizing the cord. 

When it was done, he brushed Tom aside as 
though he had been a fly. 
“Go to your mother. 

to do.” 

Tom was very glad to go to his mother, who 
sat on the cabin floor, holding Bess, and to try 
to shelter them while the merciless water dashed 
over them. 

In a little while there was a gasping cry from 
the deck as the life-car was brought aboard. 
The sick captain, his wife, Mrs. Hatton, and Bess, 
and Mr. Gumber, were packed in it, without 
much regard to the position of heads or bodies. 
Then the mate picked up Tom and tossed him 
among them. 

“IT want—I want to wait for the men!’ he 
cried. 

But nobody heeded. One of the crew came 
in. The lid was then fastened, and the car be- 
gan to spin and whirl along the cable, turning 
over and over in the water. It was dark as mid- 
night, a place of no air, horrible sickness, and 
tossings to and fro. 


“No boat 
Kin you tell them to give 


I have the line!”’ shouted 


Nothing more for you 





will take our chance aloft.” 

“‘She’s got a hole in the starn,” said one of the 
men, running his fist through her rotten hull. 

| “T told Heller we’d ought to have another,” 


Then there was a sudden jar on the cand, and 
a burst of torchlight, as the door was opened, 
| and they were dragged out. 
| The. beach was filled with the wreekers and 
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their wives,—rough, kindly folk. ‘tom and his; went off with him in high spirits, to set her 

mother and Bess were taken to a fisherman’s | guests playing games. It seemed evident to me 

hut, and treated with all care and kindness until she didn’t care whether Paul went to Wisconsin 

the next day. The life-car brought in Knox and | or the South Pole. 

the sailors, and the whole crew were sent on their, Still, she wasn’t so gay but she kept an eye on 

way by rail at the agent’s cost. me, her bashful little girl-lover, and saw that I 
“So we did make the journey in the cars, | had the easiest parts to play, like the darling she 


mother,” said Tom, “and it cost us nothing.” 

But his mother did not answer. She could 
only thank God, who had saved her and her 
children from the cruel sea, 


+o 





For the Companion. 
A SERIOUS JOKE. 
By Sophie May. 

People need not say that girls do not fall in 
love with girls, for I have had the experience 
and know all about it. And there must have 
been genuine goodness in Ann Read, or she 
would not have been so kind to me, a trouble- 
some child of the half-way age, who dogged her 
footsteps, carried her school-books, cried when 
she cried, and was her devoted little slave and 
torment. 

The young ladies in our village wondered what 
the charm was in Ann Read. 


ings, the young men all admired her,—poor, de- 
luded creatures! 

She was the gayest, brightest, most fascinating 
girl in town; but I was sure she wasn’t a flirt. 
Hadn’t she told me in confidence that it was her 
daily study to make herself as disagreeable as 
she possibly could? And if Henry Scott, and 
John Raymond, and James Smith, would persist 
in falling in love with her, pray how was she 
going to help it? 

Paul Titcomb was a serious- minded youth, 
preparing for the ministry. He was very good 
and agreeable; but, somehow, she made more 
fun of Paul than of any one else. I did think it 
was strange, for I had the highest opinion of 
him, and so had everybody else but Ann. 

“It is such a pity,” said I, “‘when he thinks so 
much of you!” 

“QO, he doesn’t; he considers me a butterfly,”’ 


said she, sighing; ‘“‘and, O dear, ’mafraid lam!” | 


“No, I'll tell you what you are; you’re an an- 
gel!” exclaimed I. 

I wouldn’t like to say that in good faith of any 
living creature now; but, ah me! first love, it 
cometh not again. 

A young man dropped down upon us one sum- 
mer out of the clouds, all gloved and cologned, 
and stepping daintily about with a bit of cedar 
in his buttonhole. His manners were so exquis- 
ite as to be almost overpowering. His name was 
Nelson Deering; and Sue Preston, our village wit 
and poetess, wrote a stanza forthwith, beginning 
like this: 7 

«O, what must his mind and accomplishments be, 
When even his name is N. Dearing?” 

The most I remember about this ‘“endearing’’ 
person is that nobody knew where he came from, 
or what he wanted in our village. Such being 
the case, all the good, prudent mammas coun- 
selled their daughters to treat him with a little re- 
serve. Mrs. Read at first said as much as the rest. 

“As if I weren't old enough to know how to 
behave!’ said Ann to me, with a pretty pout. 

And I did wonder that Mrs. Read couldn’t see 
that she was the very pink of discretion. 


a - ' 
aul Titcomb did not like it when she went to 


walk or ride with Mr, Deering, and he had the 
boldness to say so. 


“It’s so narrow-minded to be suspicious of | 


sy 


strangers!’’ returned Ann, tossing her head. 
After this there was coolness between her and 
’aul, and she drove about with Mr. Deering 
more than ever. 

One night she had an “‘ice-cream sociable’ at 
her house, which I shall never forget, for it was 
the first grown-up party I ever attendcd. Ann 
was gayer than ever, and looked beautiful, let 
the girls say what they would. Her hair was 
jet black, the very sort that will bear adorning, 
and she wore syringa blossoms in it, as white as 
snow. 

“For all the world like a bride,” said Sue 
Preston to Paul Titcomb: and I think they must 
both have remembered that speech afterwards. 

“Do you really mean to go to Wisconsin, Paul? 
I’m so sorry!" said Sue. 

“Yes, [leave in the morning, and you won't 
see me again till I enter the seminary. I’m glad 
you are sorry.”’ 

“Did you know he was going, Ann?’ 
in a whisper. 

We were standing together in the bay window, 
and I was fastening her bracelet. 

“No, he wouldn’t take pains to tell butterflies 
such things as that,”’ said she, giving my arm a 
pinch that almost made me scream. 

The next moment the “endearing” 


said I, 


stranger 


They made her | 
out quite a fright; but in spite of her short com- | @ stranger,” said she, snatching away her hand. | jap; “Q muvver! Luly Smif’s got more’n a 


| was. 

We tried charades, and I believe one of the 
syllables was Tie. At any rate, there was to be 
a wedding, with Ann for the bride. 

“You shall be first bridesmaid, little one,” 

| said she to me. 

‘And may I be groom?” asked Mr. Deering, 
who stood close by her elbow, as usual. 

Paul Titcomb had hardly noticed us till now, 
| though he was one of the players; but when Mr. 
Deering had gone to the dressing-room to settle 
| his collar, Paul came up to Ann and took her 

hand, saying, earnestly,— 
| “Ann, I wouldn’t do this. It would be all 
' well enough with one of our own set, but please 
not with him.”’ 
| Ann smiled sweetly, and would have yielded | 
the point in a moment, if Paul had not spoiled it | 
all by adding, ‘He is a stranger, and you know’’— | 
“Yes, I’ve heard you remark before that he is | 


“c 


I don’t know how to thank you enough for your | 
moral lectures.” 
Paul looked sober, and walked off. | 

It was so long before Mr. Deering returned | 
that the audience began to be impatient; but | 
when the curtain rose at last on the beautiful 
marriage scene, a murmur of admiration ran 
through the room, There stood my blushing 
Ann, with those mock orange flowers in her hair, 
and a lace curtain for a bridal veil; and beside 
her stood Mr. Deering, looking as exquisite as 
possible, even to a pair of white kid gloves and 
a plain wedding ring. 

It was very beautiful; but there was something 
about it I did not like. What right had that 
strange man to take Ann’s hand in such a confi- 
| dent way, as if he were taking it to keep? And 
| then the terrible hush that fell on the room dur- 
jing the ceremony. Why, it seemed too serious a 
play, altogether. 

Young Lawyer Seott officiated, and tried to 
look dignified and unconcerned, as if he were 
quite used to the business, though I believe he 
| had never married a couple before in his life. 

At the close, while the audience were laughing 
and applauding, Mr. Deering handed the justice 
a paper. 

“The marriage certificate,’”’ I heard Sue Pres- 
ton whisper; and the audience laughed again. 

‘Open [it, sir, if you please,” said the bride- 
groom, impressively. 

Mr. Scott obeyed with a smile, but his face sud- 
denly changed. I was sure I saw him turn pale. 

Just then the curtain dropped, but I could not 
take my eyes off that pale justice of the peace. 
An indefinable terror seized me as I saw him 
draw the bridegroom into a corner,—that elegant, 
but very resolute-looking bridegroom. 

After that there was a scene that did not be- 
long to the charade. The certificate was genu- 
ine, and according to the laws of our State, Ann 
Read was a wddded wife! 

Mr. Deering made a short speech, declaring 
they had been engaged for some time,—it was a 
lie, of course,—and that she had partly given 
her consent to this harum-scarum wedding,—an- 
other lie. And now might he be permitted to 
present her to the friends present as Mrs. Nelson 
Deering? 

Ann was completely stunned. She stood a 
few moments like a graven fimage, then tore off 
the bridal veil and orange flowers, and went into 
violent hysterics. Paul sent me up stairs for her 
mother, and then rushed out of the house for her 
father. 

Everybody pitied the poor child, even the girls 
who had always said hard things of her behind 
her back. Perhaps she had flirted a little with 
Mr. Deering, but they knew she hadn’t meant 
any harm. QO, no, she was only thoughtless. 
“Poor Ann, poor Ann!’’ they all cried. 








Poor Ann, indeed! She was in real trouble 
now, for she was really legally married to an un- 
scrupulous villain. What could be done? What 
would be the end of it? 

There was nothing else talked of in the village 
for the next three days, and of course Paul Tit- 
comb couldn't think of going to Wisconsin till 
the affair was settled. 

Ann sent for me, but I don’t know what good 
I did, for I cried myself sick in the very begin- 
ning. Mr. Deering was perfectly dreadful. He 
called several times at Mr. Read’s, and repeated 
| things that he declared Ann had said to him, 
| which made it appear that he had been perfectly 
| justified in buying the certificate. 

Now the worst of it was, some of these things 





world. 


| an’ me didn’t have one any time.”’ 





impossible to separate the truths from the false- Bobby a valentine if they only knew how sweet 
hoods, It was very mortifying, you may be and good he was. But, you see, she was his 
sure, and all told from the housetop, without mother. 

the least mercy for the poor child’s feelings. | The next morning at breakfast, while Bobby 

But it didn’t last forever, and Mr. Deering was eating his bread and milk, the postman rang 
didn’t carry her off like a pirate, as I was afraid the door-bell, and Ann went to the door. When 
he would. There really had to be a divorce, she came back there were several letters in her 
though; and then he went away, and never trou- 
bled her again. The next we knew of him, he 
was taken up in New York for embezzling goods. 
I believe “embezzling” is a polite term for steal- 
ing. 

This was a great lesson to Ann, and her man- 
ners had more delicacy and reserve ever after- 
wards. She thought she had lost Paul Titcomb’s 
esteem, and this was hardest of all, as she con- 
fessed tome. But if she did lose it, it was only 
for a day or so; it must have come back again, , the outside. 
or she would not now be Mrs. Titcomb, and the “JT should think this came from Ireland,’ said 
very best and sweetest minister’s wife in the mamma. “Shamrock is an Irish play’ ’ 

Then she unfolded a white paper inside, and 

; iensil ‘ all around the edge of that was another delicate 

For the Companion. wreath of green shamrock, with clusters of beau- 
BOBBY’S VALENTINES. tiful purple potato-flowers, dropping from it here 
By Rose Tergy Cooke. j and there. And inside the wreath these verses; 

Pig emer gpa meaty, 0 - an in oo Wid eyes blue ar che iat hair! 
out doors and maid his curly head in mamma’s | { see ye at mornin’ walk by on the sthreet, 
| An’ me heart, like a drummer, begins for to beat. 


| 
| O swate little Bobby! Pitatys is good, 
An’ turkey an’ chicken is iligant food; 
But vein ov me heart, an’ delight ov me eyes, 
It’s you I love better nor puddins an’ pies! 


hand. 

“Why, Bobby!’ exclaimed mamma; “here 
are two for you.” 

Bobby glowed with excitement. 

“O, please open ’em twick, mamma 

He left his chair and came to her side, his req 
lips apart, and his eyes as bright as could be. 

The first letter that mamma opened had with. 
in it a pretty, soft, shining envelope, with a 
wreath of shamrocks all round Bobby’s name on 


»? 





hundred valentines. She got ’em in New York, 
Bobby’s mother laughed. Here was a funny 
little man. Four years old Christmas day, and 


Good luck for the shamrock! it’s Valentine’s day; 
crying for valentines! 


An’ now I’ve a chance all that’s in me to say: 
I love ye, me darlint, my swate Valentine! 


“You’re such a bit of a boy, Bobby,” she said; 
“only four years old! Besides, Valentine’s day 
is gone this long time. It is April now, and by 
next year, when you are five years old, perhaps 
you will have some too. Now go out in the barn 
with Hiram, and look for eggs, for Birdie’s 
asleep, and I am afraid you’ll wake her up.”’ 

So Bobby ran out of the door, and told Hiram 
| what mamma had promised him. And Hiram 
laughed, too. 

“You've got consider’ ble time to look forrard 
to’em,”’ said he. ‘The idee! Three inches of 
boy wantin’ valentines! It does beat all! Do ye 
know what they be, anyhow?” 


dignation. 
Hiram, sir! Me is more’n two feet big. Papa 
on paper, Wiv verses on ’em, an’ posies, and lit- 
tle birds, an’ big, fat babies flyin’ up top; an’ all 
sorts o’ fings!”’ , 

“Haw! haw! haw!’ roared Hiram. “Big, fat 
babies up top! You leetle shaver! I shall die a 
larfin, certin!’’ 

But he didn’t die; he only picked up Bobby, 
and setting him on his shoulder, carried him off 
to the barn to hunt eggs. 

For a good many weeks Bobby asked his 
mamma every day when Valentine’s day would 
come; and if she thought Biddy O’Brien, the 
pretty little Irish girl, who came with her moth- 
er to do house-cleaning, would write him a val- 
entine; or if ‘Luly Smif’? would; or if Birdie 
wouldn’t be big enough then to make verses. 
And one day when Bobby’s father, who was out 
at the West, very far away, in a place where the 
Indians came a great deal, wrote him a letter, 
and told him all about a small Indian girl just 
as old as Bobby, who lived in a wigwam, and 
had a blanket to wear, the first thing this queer 
boy asked mamma, was,— 

“Do you fink Nokomis will send me a valen- 
tine?’ 

Mamma got quite tired of the word valentine 
before long; but when pleasant summer time 
came, Bobby forgot about them. When it was 
autumn he went to school with Luly Smith, and 


that the world was round. 
Bobby couldn't quite accept the fact that the 


and when she held up an orange, and told the 
children that the world looked like that, Bobby 
scowled awfully, and told Luly in confidence, at 
recess, that— 

“Miss Sparkes told a naughty story, I know 
s’e did. Ho! the world aint a bit smoove like 
that ollange. It’s just as humpy! I guess I can 
An’ it aint yellow, eiver; there!’ 

And of course Luly thought so too. 

But mamma didn’t forget. Mammas don’t. If 
they did, what would become of the little folks? 

So when Bobby bounced in again, one day, and 
shouted, “‘To-morrow’s Valentine’s day! Luly 
says so. O mamma! do you s’poseI shall get 
any this time?’ 

Mamma said, smilingly, ‘“‘O, yes, I’m sure you 
will. You are five years old now.” 
| And when she looked at his rosy cheeks, and 
| red lips, and blue eyes, and curly yellow hair, 


see! 





came up, bending himself nearly double, and she| Ann had said, and some she hadn’t; and it was | she thought in her heart, everybody would write 


“I guess I do!’ said Bobby, quite red with in- | 
“Pm more’n free inches tall, Mr. | 


says so; ‘nd valentines is bee-eutiful pickshors | 





* | 
world was round, but the teacher said it was; 





Thim blue eyes have done for poor Bridget O’ Brine. 


“Of Of OY 

Bobby danced up and down with joy. 

“Q, that’s just the way Biddy talks, mamma! 
Wasn't it nice? T'll just run and say ‘fank you’ 


to her.”’ 


“O, no,” said mamma, ‘‘that isn’t polite. If 


little girls send you valentines you mustn't 
speak about them; they wouldn't like it.”’ 


Then mamma opened the other. That had 
beautiful pink roses on the silver envelope, and 
inside were rose buds all around, and little blue- 
birds in each corner, and in the middle of ita 
“fat baby with wings on,’’ as Bobby called it. 
And then there was more poetry: 


O Bobby, dear, I love you dearly! 
I should not dare to say it clearly, 
But that this is the happy day 
When little girls the truth can say. 


I love your cheeks so round and fair, 
L love your pretty curly hair; 

I love the sugar-plums you bring 

To Sunday School like everything! 


I love your blue eyes, soft and bright, 
Your lips so red, your teeth so white; 
And, then, no other boy keeps handy 
Such lots of lovely pep’mint candy! 


I wish you’d come and see me soon, 
And stay here all the afternoon ; 
And I will be—if you'll be mine— 
Your darling little valentine. 

“QO mamma!’ said Bobby, quite breathless 
and red with pleasure. “I ’most know Luly 
Smif sent me that, if she didn’t put her name 
down, for I div’d her lots o’ pep’mint candy last 
recess.”’ 

“But you mustn’t ask her, Bobby, you know; 
for her name isn’t written here, and it would be 
if you were wished to know who wrote it.” 

So Bobby went back to his breakfast, blossom- 
ing out into such a rosy smile between the 
mouthfu!s that mamma wanted very much to 
kiss him then and there, but she knew it wasn't 
nice to kiss people at the table, so she waited till 
he was through, and then gave him what he 
called “‘an awful big tissin’.’’ 

It was Saturday to-day, and it rained, but be- 
fore dinner, while Bobby was playing in mam- 
ma’s room, Ann brought up another letter, with 


a dozen other little girls and boys; so he had | “Bonsy”’ in big letters on the outside. 
plenty of new things to think about: how c-a-t | 
spelled cat; and how twice three was six; and | 


“ Another valentine,”’ said mamma, and Bobby 
hurried to her, quite overjoyed. 

This time the envelope was all covered with 
little butterflies of every color you can think, 
and some of them were on a morning-glory vine 
that seemed to make a big B, “for Bobby,” 
mamma said. There were butterflies, too, in 
every corner of the paper,—two or three,—and a 
morning-glory, with pink and blue bells all up 
the sides. And these are the verses: 

Bobby I love 00, Bobby I do! 
P’ease don’t laugh, it’s vewy true; 


I fink you’re nicer than any doll, 
*Most as pitty as pitty Poll. 


Bobby, don’t you tare *bout me? 
Pitty soon my birfday ’ll be; 
Free years old, and awful big, 
Mamma talls me her soogar-pig. 


Nc 


Here’s two tisses,—wound and sweet, 
Trottin’ to tatch you on little feet, 
I’m little Birdie. Tell me t’uly 
If you love me so muts as Luly. 
YOUR LITTLE BIT OF A VALENTINE. 
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“Q—h!” said Bobby. ' 

Then he suddenly held up his head, and looked 
yery soberly at his mother. 

“Mamma, Birdie’s too little. 
she tried ever so much. 
tine, mamma?” 

“OQ, I wrote it for her,’’ said mamma, with a 
laugh. “‘She’s too little, of course, but I thought 
she would like to say that if she could.” 

Bobby was quite satisfied. After dinner the 
postman rang again, and there was another let- 


She couldn't, if 
Is that a truly valen- 


: 
ey declare!’ said Ann, as she gave it to him, 
“T p’lieve we'll have to buy a thrunk to hold all 
thim letters.” 

Bobby laughed outright. This letter had a 
real postmark on it,—‘‘Fort’’ something or other. 
So they knew it came from papa. But on the 
pale yellow envelope inside were little streaks 
and spots, and a soft whitish color over part of 
it, like a mist, and it smelt so very nicely. 

On one end was a picture of a wigwam, with 
smoke curling up from a fire in front of it, and 2 
tall tree behind it that went up to the corner and 
stretched a long branch across the top of the en- 
yelope. On the bough sat a little girl, witha 
blanket over her head, holding a bow and arrow, 
just ready to shoot somebody. 

This was all made with a pen and ink, mam- 
ma said. And the envelope was the soft inside 
bark from a birch tree. But the valentine poem 
was on real paper, like the others, and had a 
border of beautiful pond lilies painted round it, 
and on top a picture of a lovely little lake, with 
two deer on the edge, one of them bending down 
to drink. Below this were these verses: 

Come to the land of the dark North West, 
Pale-faced child, and find thy nest. 


There the winds blow wild and free, 
There Nokomis waits for thee, 


Deep in the woods thine Indian maid 
The skins hath spread and the wigwam made; 
Thy drink shall be of the lakelet clear, 

. Thy food the buffalo and the deer. 


Nokomis will guide thee through forest ways, 
Grind for thy bread the golden maize; 

Heap for thy coming the camp-fire bright, 
Labor for thee from morn till night. 


Come, O come from the dreary land 

Where men are more than the grains of sand. 
Come from the homes of wealth and pride, 
And take Nokomis to be thy bride. 

Bobby was delighted. A valentine from “a 
real live Indian girl’’ seemed to be the climax of 
his joy. 

But at tea-time he found on his plate still an- 
other envelope, with his name on it, in curious 
gold letters, and all about shining golden stars 
covered the paper thickly. When it was opened 
he found that the paper inside was set thick with 
more stars of gold, all over the deep blue border, 
and the verses were in mamma’s own smooth, 
even handwriting: 

After the other valentines 
Here comes one that the rest outshines; 


Birds and blossoms will die with cold, 
But the stars are always gleaming gold. 


Many a girl may love my boy; 

Many a blossom may give him joy; 

And many a bird-song please his ear; 
But nobody loves him like mother dear. 


Nobody ever will find so sweet 

The sound of his voice and flying feet; 

Or have such patience with naughty ways, 
Or give him always such honest praise. 


By-and-by, when my boy's 2 man, 
And tries to think how his young life ran, 
He’ll remember mother, and say that mine 
Was the best and truest valentine. 

Bobby was too small to know why the tears 
shone in mamma’s eyes when she read this to 
him, but he loved her so, he put both arms round 
her neck and kissed her hard. Then mamma 
gave him a little box to put all his valentines in; 
and after Hiram had seen them, and Maggy in 
the kitchen, and Ann, he showed them to Luly 
Smith and the rest of the children, and then 
mamma put them away in a drawer. 

He never has found out yet who painted all 
the exquisite birds and flowers on them, and 
wrote the verses. He will know when he grows 
up, and I think then he will recollect all mamma 
did for her boy’s pleasure; and when he reads 
over her own valentine, his eyes will shine with 
tears, too, if he is a big man. 


PALM-IVORY. 

We are told that the date-palm alone (living and 
dead) furnishes material for no less than a hundred 
different uses. The various species of palm trees 
may indeed be said to supply almost every physical 
wantof man. When all the elephants have passed 
away, ivory will still grow. The Panama Star and 
Herald says: 

“At Quito, in Ecnador, it was common to see im- 
ages of the Virgin Mary and saints sculptured out of 
the ivory-like substance of the tagua by the people 
of that city. In Europe it has been gradually and 
increasingly used as asubstance for animal ivory. 
The price of the nuts about ten years ago was only 
abont $20 ton; to-day $75 to $80 was paid at the 
ship’s side. This vegetable ivory is the fruit of a 





purchased in the harbor, the other day, for the Unit- 
ed States and England. There are two kinds of 
palms that produce this sort of ivory. The tree it- 
self looks much like that which yields palm oil, on 


the cocoanut, the royal and other palms, that ele- 
vate on a trunk their leaves some one hundred feet, 
in the air, the vegetable ivory palm has but a short, 
stumpy stalk, and produces its flowers and nuts in 
a spathe or valvular envelope quite near to the 
ground.” 
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For the Companion. 
BREAKING STEERS. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

Boys living ona farm know what “breaking steers” 
means. Steers do not naturally take to the yoke, 
but have to be broken to it. 

If taken while calves, or yearlings, it is not a dif- | 
ficult task to make them “handy,” as the farmers | 





say,—that is, used to the yoke, and willing to draw | 
a cart or sled. But if allowed to run “wild” till | 
they are two, three, or four years old, then breaking 
them is a rough and sometimes dangerous business, | 

Breaking the steers is commonly left to the boys, | 
at least that was the custom in the neighborhood | 
where the writer lived when young. And we} 
thought it good sport to break the calves and year- | 
lings. We had light yokes and bows, with minia- | 
ture staples and rings; and in the winter we would 
hitch the little fellows to small sleds, and draw 
loads of wood from the woods to the farmhouse | 
door. | 

A few weeks of such practice will make a yoke of | 
calves as handy as old oxen. As, unlike some chil- | 
dren, they did not readily forget their lessons, we | 
had the steers, by the time they were two years old, | 
well broken and fit to work alone. 

But I remember one striking exception to this | 
general rule. One winter afternoon a wolf came out 
of the woods, and seeing the cattle in the barn-yard, 
stole up to the bars and howled. Immediately the | 
cattle were in great commotion; they snorted, | 
bawled, and ran about the yard, 

The wolf, in a few moments, leaped over the bars ; 
but as the cattle rushed to gore him, he prudently | 
leaped back again. The ugly brute, being hungry, | 
hung about the yard, howling, and occasionally | 
jumping over the fence. Each time he was prompt- | 
ly driven out by a charge of the enraged cattle. } 

We boys were at school, and our grandfather had | 
gone to the village. Grandmother saw the wolf and | 
his strange antics, but did not dare to go out from | 
the house to drive him away. After he remained 
near the cattle for half an hour or more, the crea- 
ture went off. 

Now it so happened that all the calves the next 
spring were born with wild and skittish natures, 
The old folks said it was because the wolf frightened 
the cattle. Be that as it may, we never could make 
those calves docile like other calves. The least 
strange movement would frighten them; and when, 
in July, we turned them out to pasture, three of the 
five took to the woods, and we did not see them 
again till after Thanksgiving. 

The morning after the first snow came they made 
their appearance in a meadow about a mile from the 
house. It took all the men and boys of the neigh- 
borhood to run those calves down and get them into 
the barn. 

As two of the three calves were steers, and looked 
alike, it was decided to keep them together as a pair. 
Despite their rough fare through the summer, they 
were remarkably large, strong calves; but they were 
the worst creatures to take care of in the barn we 
ever had. They would kick at everybody who went 
behind them, and it was dangerous to one’s fingers 
to tie or untie them. 

The winter passed without our attempting to break 
these steers to the yoke. We were only too glad to 
letthem alone. The only way we were able to keep 
them in the pasture during the summer was by put- 
ting great two-pronged “pokers” on them, so that 
they could not jump the fences. We always spoke 
of them as “those wolf steers.” 

They were left free until the winter that they were 
three years old, then grandfather determined to have 
them broken. 

“Take a week, boys,”’ he said to us, “but try your 
best to get them so they can be used.” 

I distinctly remember the bright February morn- 
ing that my Cousin George and I first tried to yoke 
the animals. We secured two of our boy neighbors, 
Ned Wilbur and Tom Edwards, to help us, and after 
a sharp tussle, got a large ox-yoke on the steers. 

Immediately they broke away, ran round and 
round the barn-yard, and finally turned the yoke, so 
that one of them was thrown down. 

We at length gained control of them, and then 
with a boy and a big goad stick hanging to each 
side of the bow, a boy in front and a boy behind, 
each with a sled-stake, we drove them out of the 
yard and hitched them to a heavy wood-sled. 

Once in the road, they were obliged to go straight | 
ahead, as the snow on each side was four feet deep, 
so that they could not turn out without floundering | 
into it all over. | 





But they would not go steadily. When goaded, | 
they would leap with the sled for a rod or two, then 
stop short and sulk. The wildness of their natures 
showed itself, 


would either lexp like deer, or stand braced like | 
jacks. 

“Let ’em rush!” at last exelaimed Tom. 
for the sled and let ’em rush! 


«Jump | 





Species of palm, and is only the hardened albumen 


harm.” 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


jumped on the sled. 
ning, you may be assured. We held on to the sled- 
stakes, and let them have their own way. Such 
jerks as they gave us at every jump! We had all we 
the coast of Africa (Zlais guineenses, L). Unlike | could do to hold on. 


They can’t do much =rew 
| he snid he wished they had broken both their miser- | from the large prong, and enters the smaller one, 


ofthe seed, One hundred tons, at $72 per ton, were ; When next they leaped we let go the bows, and able necks, That was a good deal for him to say. 





“9 
do 





There was leaping and run- ; 


For more than half a mile they ran at full speed. 


Our plan was to let them weary themselves, and then 
drive them back well sobered down. 
under the circumstances, if we could only have kept 
them going in the main road, 


Not a bad idea, 


But about half a mile from the farm, the new road 


ran along the side of a hackmatack swamp, where it 
was joined by a logging road,—a mere narrow trail 
made by the sleds winding among the tree trunks. 
In their headlong run, the steers turned short down 
this road into the swamp. 


“Jump! shouted Tom. 

He and George jumped off, and went whirling 
heels over head into the snow. Ned and I held on. 
Down the wood-road we went, the sled thumping 


| against. the trees, and the frozen bushes switching 


our faces, for a hundred yards or more, to a place 
where the roads forked. 

Between the forks stood a large hackmatack. One 
steer was determined to take one branch of the road, 
while the other steer rushed for the other branch. 
They brought up against the hackmatack trunk, with 
a steer’s head on each side of it. 

The tremendous shock broke the yoke, at the sta- 
ple, midway between them. The sled was under 
such headway that it drove heavily against the tree, 
breaking the “roll” and one of the bars. Ned went 
off from the nigh side into the snow and brush, while 
I went flying from the off side into a clump of green 
cedar. The steers ran on, each with half of the yoke 
and the bow dangling from his neck. 

We picked ourselves up. Tom and George came 
running to us in great excitement, for they had 
heard the crash. Over many cross roads, leading 
here and there, through the several hundred acres 
of the swamp, we chased those steers; but catch 
them or corner them we could not, though we tried 
our best. At sight of us they would run and bawl 
like calves, 

At length they rushed past us, got into the main 
road, and ran for home, each with half of the yoke 
swinging around his neck. 

The next morning we again yoked them in a tough 
elm yoke, and put them into one of the teams em- 
ployed in drawing spruce lumber down to the lake. 
With a yoke of heavy oxen in front of them, an- 
other in their rear, a load of five tons of spruce to 
jerk at, and a professional teamster, armed witha 
white-oak goad five feet long, ending in a brad, made 
of a shoemaker’s pegging-aw], they did penance for 
their pranks. They were spurred and beaten, for they 
would kick at the teamsters whenever they got a 
chance 

But even this severe and cruel discipline failed to 
steady them. 

The second spring that followed, my grandfather 
sold the most of his oxen, but did not sell the 
“wolf steers,’’ because he could not truthfully rec- 
ommend them as “handy cattle.’ So we were 
obliged to get in our hay that summer with these 
wild five-year-olds. 

One afternoon we were getting a load of hay from 
the field below the barn, which sloped down to the 
pasture, and was separated from it by a strong dou- 
ble wall. We used a large hay-rack, set on two 
wheels. 

Grandfather drove the steers, and stood by their 


heads; George pitched on the hay; I raked after the | 
cart, and our cousins, Nell and Wealthy, then living | 


with us, trod the hay down in the rack. 

We had put on a large load, and were near the 
upper side of the field. There was one more “tum- 
ble” to pitch on. Grandfather drove to it, and had 
headed the steers partly round, facing down hill. 
George threw on the hay, and grandfather drove 
towards the barn. 

In turning, somehow, the wild oxen got the start 
of the old gentleman. I was raking up the scat- 
terings, and on hearing the outcry, looked round. 
The load was going down through the field ata 
smart pace, leaving George and grandfather both 
behind. For once, the running of those “critters” 
frightened me. I thought the girls would be killed 
—on that high load, going down hill towards the 
stone wall! 

The steers ran like foxes. It was fifteen or twenty 
rods down to the wall. We shouted to the girls to 
slide off. But they only crouched the closer in the 
hay. 

About half-way down, the off wheel struck a stone, 
and off bounced Wealthy. Down she came, with 
both hands clutched full of hay, and rolled over and 
over and over on the grass. She jumped up before 
we got to her, looking much bewildered. 

The next moment, both the steers and hay-rack 
went on to the wall, with a bump and noise of grind- 
ing stones that made us shudder. Before we could 
get down, we saw both steers running across the 
pasture, one entirely free, the other dragging the 
yoke, and the tongue of the cart hanging in the ring. 
The load, going so fast, shoved the steers clear over 
the wall. The tongue broke out of the axle; the 


| bow of the off steer also broke, leaving him free. 


The load of hay was partly on the wall. Nell was 
sitting on the ground, in the pasture side, crying bit- 


| 1 holding her left arm. 
We tried to train them for an hour | wetly, ene See 


or more, but it proved to very little purpose. They | 


At first we feared that it was broken, but it turned 
out to be only badly bruised. She was a good deal 
shaken up. The steers ran to the farther side of the 
pasture, and we found them in a thicket of sumacs. 
Tremember that grandfather was so exasperated that 


One day, about a week after that adventure, there 
rose a very black thunder shower, and we, to escape 
a wetting, were hurrying down to the barn with a 
load of hay. The barn floor ran the whole length of 
the barn. There were great doors at the end, where 
we drove in with loads of hay. But at the other 
end, under which side of the barn there was a cellar, 
it was nine or ten feet down to the ground. From 
the opening made by a small square door at this back 
end, we pitched out straw from the barn-floor in 
threshing-time. In haying-time we kept it open, 
to let a draught of air through the barn. 

George was driving the load. The great drops had 
just begun to strike here and there. We went in 
through the great doors pretty quick. Something 
creaked. The steers were frightened, and jumped 
past George, and went, crash! out of the high back 
door! The load stuck fast at the door; but the cart- 
tongue and steers went through. 

There the animals hung, their heels just touching 
the ground! The cart held on to the tongue, which 
held on to the ring, which held om to the yoke, and 
steers. Both oxen were hung up handsomely by the 
head. 

They kicked and threshed about furiously. George 
ran for an axe, and, going out on the tongue, knocked 
out the bow-pins, and let them drop to the ground, 

It had begun to rain and hail, accompanied by tre- 
, mendous claps of thunder. The steers made off the 
moment they struck the ground. We saw them go- 
| ing across the back field through the rain, with their 
tails up straight as cobs; and they jumped two fences, 
| and got into the sugar maple orchard before they 
| stopped. 
Going to the cider mill that fall, they ran away 
| with the cart full of cider apples, spilling them along 
the road for a hundred rods or more. A jobwe had 
of it picking up those forty bushels of apples. 

Grandfather bought new oxen the following 

spring, and turned these skittish steers out to pas- 
| ture; and the next fall they made their final trip— 
to Brighton. 
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| For the Companion. 
FREAKS OF FOREST TREES. 
By John T. Campbell. 

| Like every other form of organized life, forest 
| trees have laws of growth; and they do not volun- 
| tarily violate these laws. One of these laws is that 
| when the trunk separates into branches, and these, 
| again, into smaller subdivisions, they never volun- 
| tarily unite again at a point beyond the separation, 

But forest trees sometimes violate this law. I pur- 
pose to give a few remarkable instances df peculiar 
| growth that was in violation of this law. 

















Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 represents a sugar tree, twenty-four inches 
diameter, that stands on the east bank of the Wabash 
River, in Parke County, Indiana, just opposite the 
mouth of Little Vermillion Creek. It is very thrif- 
ty. On the west side of the tree, about twenty-five 
feet from the ground, a limb seven inches in diam- 
ter starts from the trunk, and at about six feet above 
again enters the body of the tree. 

The concentric layers of growth are as perfectly 
united at the point of re-entrance as where it leaves 
the body, a few feet below, and as perfect as that of 
any other tree. The flow of sap through the limb 
seems perfect. The tree is about ninety or one hun- 
dred years old. 

The second instance of abnormal growth is found 
in a beech that stands in Township 17, in Parke 
County, Indiana. The tree is about eighty years 
old. It forks at about five feet above the ground, 
one fork being about fourteen inches diameter, and 
the other about eleven inches. Both of them are 
as straight as arrows. At aboyt fourteen [feet up, a 
connection is made from the larger trunk to the 
smaller, the connection being about eighteen inches 
diameter, vertically, the current of sap flowing 
across, unhindered, from the larger to the smaller 
trunk. From this connection upward the smaller 
trunk becomes the larger, and the larger suddenly 
dropping in size correspondingly. See Fig. 2. 

The third tree is a beech, standing in Township 16, 
in Parke County, Indiana. It is about one hundred 
and fifty years old, not far from thirty inches diam- 
eter at the base. The tree stands on asteep hill- 
side, and forks about eighteen feet from the ground, 
the smaller fork, or branch, leaning to the east about 
twenty degrees. At this point the prongs are re- 
spectively about sixteen and twenty-four inches in 
diameter. 

About ten feet above the fork a limb leads out 





j the union being perfect, and the flow of sap and for- 
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mation of concentric growths being unobstruct- 
ed. The larger one suddenly loses, and the 
smaller one suddenly gains in size above this 
connection, so that they are about the same di- 
ameter each. See Fig. 3. 


Having seen the foregoing anomalous growths, 
I have no hesitation in accepting statements of 
similar phenomena told me by persons in whom 
I have confidence. 

About four miles north-west of Gosport (or 
Spencer), in Owen County, Indiana, stands a 
sugar tree on the brow of a hill, which has two 
distinct trunks, that start from the ground about 
four feet apart. They are eight inches in diam- 
eter, and unite in one trunk of about twelve 
inches diameter, at nine feet from the ground, 
forming a solid, compact body from that point 
upwards, See Fig. 4. 


On the bank of the Kansas River, a short dis- 
tance north of Udora, Douglas County, Kansas, 
stands a water elm, about twenty-four inches di- 
ameter, At about twelve feet distant, another 
of the same species leans towards and enters into 
the larger trunk, and becomes a part of it at 
about fifteen feet from the ground. See Fig. 5. 


In Township 15, about one mile east of Rock- 
ville, Indiana, stands a sugar,—now dead and 
decaying,—about twelve inches diameter, which 
from some cause had its top bent down to the 
ground, against a hill-side, in such a manner 
that its branches became in time covered with 
the earth that was washed down the hill-side. 
This resulted in its taking root at the top. Then 
followed a series of sprouts along the upper side 


of the main trunk, forming a fantastic arch over 
the little hollow. See Fig. 6. 

Now I have to record a fact that will seem al- 
most incredulous to the reader, yet it is the best 
attested of any that I have given. 

About one mile north of the town of Green- 
wood, Johnson County, Indiana, and about ten 
miles south of Indianapolis, stands a beech that 
is about eighteen inches diameter. Six feet from 
it once grew another beech, about six inches di- 
ameter, with profuse side limbs. 

At about thirty feet from the ground the smal- 
ler tree enters into and unites with the larger 
one, as shown in Fig. 7. 





From some cause the smaller trunk has rotted 
off about three feet above the ground, and the 
upper part hangs suspended by its attachment 
above, and swings clear of the stump. The sin- 
gular fact is that its life is sustained from the 
larger tree, and its foliage is as thrifty, and is 
shed as regularly as that of any other tree in the 
forest. 

These facts show what fantastic figures might 
be produced by training forest trees. Imagine a 
group of trees trained to rival the banyan tree, 
as shown in imaginary Fig. 8. 

+r 


CASTELAR. 

The recent elections in Spain had at least one 
happy result in the return to public life of the 
most eloquent of Spanish orators, and the fore- 
most of Spanish Republicans, Emilio Castelar. 

Both the history and the character of this fa- 
mous man have a peculiar interest. He began 
life as a student and a scholar; and having grad- 
uated at the University of Madrid, his destiny as 
a quiet teacher seemed fixed, when at an early 
age, he was appointed Professor of History in 
that institution. 

This was due to the high stand he had taken 
as a student; and soon he became very popular 
as a lecturer, his lectures being full of learning 
and eloquence, and his bearing towards the stu- 
dents being that of a leader and friend. 

He was not destined to remain very long, how- 
ever, in the seclusion and quiet of University 
life. 

From his earliest youth Castelar had been a 
very earnest politician. He was a warm Repub- 
lican while yet a boy, and it is said that when 
he was but sixteen years old he made a tiery Re- 
publican speech to an excited crowd in the streets 
of Madrid. 

When he became a professor, he was known 
to still keep his interest in politics, and to be as 
strong a Republican as ever; and while he taught 
the students history, he did not neglect, also, to 
give them some lessons and hints in political 
liberty, while at the same time he wrote eloquent 
articles for the papers. 

At last it came his turn to act as well as speak. 
An insurrection broke out in Madrid in 1866, 
aimed at the abolition of the monarchy and the 
establishment of the Republic. In this rising, 
Castelar took a vigorous part. 

But it failed, and we next find the fiery Pro- 
fessor of History, instead of holding forth from 
his desk, lying solitary in prison. There were 
friends outside, however, who resolved to aid his 
escape; and one morning the people of Madrid 
awoke to hear that Castelar had got out of pris- 
on, and had reached the frontier without detec- 
tion. 

He remained out of Spain two years, returning 
when the rebellion of 1868 had succeeded in driv- 
ing Isabella from the throne, and in putting the 
supreme power in the hands of Gen. Prim. 

There was now a fine opportunity for Castel- 
ar’s zeal and eloquence. His brother Republi- 
cans welcomed him with wild rejoicing; and at 
the first election he was chosen a deputy to the 
Cortes, as the Spanish Parliament is called. 

In that body he became at once the leader of 
his party, and the splendid eloquence of his 





speeches soon won him a world-wide fame. He 
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struggled on with his party for two years, al- 
ways seeking to persuade Spain to trust herself 
to a Republican government. At last he saw his 
desires gratified. The abdication of King Ama- 
deus opened the way for a Republic, which was 
founded with Figueras for President, and Cas- 
telar as Foreign Secretary. 


lic life, to which he has just now returned again. 
Castelar, in personal appearance, is rather be- 


| low medium height, rather thick set and solid of | 
His face is round, and is smooth, except- | 
ing that he wears a long black mustache; his | afterwards became the ruling class were bloudy 
complexion is of that handsome olive so often seen | invaders and conquerors. 
in Spaniards; he has large, expressive dark | 
eyes; his head is very bald, with only a rim of | revolution began in scenes of terror, such as haye 
short black hair passing round below the crown; seldom been surpassed in human history, and 
while his forehead is broad, high, and very fine- | ended in the nation’s falling back to the rule of q 


body. 


ly shaped. 

He dresses plainly, almost shabbily, and lives, 
as he did when President, in the most modest 
way. He is a bachelor, and resides with an old- 
er sister. 

Asan orator he is unequalled in Spain, and 
may be considered as worthy to be named with 
Gladstone and Gambetta. His speeches are full 
not only of rare learning, but of brilliant pas- 
sages and bold flights of rhetoric. His delivery 
is very energetic and impassioned. An Ameri- 
can who heard him speak says of him: “There 
is something almost superhuman in his delivery. 
The whole man talks, from his head to his 
feet.”’ 

Castelar has always been a warm friend and 
admirer of the United States. He has studied 
our Constitution and history, and no European 
statesman is more familiar with all that relates 
to our system and progress. In this country he 
sees the example which he would like to see 
Spain follow and adopt. 
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THE SILENT LAND. 


Into the Silent Land 
Ah, who shall lead us thither ? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
ho leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O, thither, 
Into the Silent Land ? 


Into the Silent Land! 
To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning-visions 
Of beauteous souls! The Future’s pledge and band! 

Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land. 

From the German. 
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OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR. 

1876 is called by Americans the Centennial 
year, because it is the nation’s one hundredth 
birth year. This does not mean that it is a hun- 
dred years since the Pilgrims first came to Amer- 
ica, for that event occurred two and a half cen- 
turies ago. We did not become a nation then, 
but only a little colony of Great Britain, called 
Plymouth Colony. 

Soon another colony was settled in Salem, 
Charlestown, Boston, &c., called the Massachu- 
setts Colony. Colonies were also established in 
what are now Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Maryland and Virginia. 

In 1776 these colonies, feeling themselves un- 
justly treated by Great Britain, united, and on 
| the Fourth of July of that year formally declared 
themselves an independent nation. After a long 
| and bloody war, they actually made themselves, 
| and forced Great Britain to acknowledge them, 
| an independent nation. 

Our nation was thus born a full-grown man. 
But if we might change the figure, we should 
| say our nation was born when the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock; or rather, it was 
| born in the cabin of the Mayflower, Nov. 21, 
| 1620, a month before they landed, when they 
drew up and signed a paper, “solemnly, and iN 
| THE PRESENCE OF GOD AND OF ONE ANOTHER, 
| COVENANTING AND COMBINING TOGETHER INTO 
| A CIVIL BODY POLITIC.” 

But if the nation was born then, it was born not 
as a full-grown man. From a babe it grew to 
youthful vigor, until at length it reached the 
self-reliance and maturity of early manhood just 
a century ago,—1776. 

In that year, instead of the handful of Pilgrims 
of 1620, the people had increased in numbers to 
three millions. But the towns and hamlets still 
skirted the Atlantic coast, while back of them, 
for thousands of miles, was a vast wilderness, 
through which roamed wild beasts and wilder 
savages. 


In this, our Centennial year, instead of three 

















In due time Castelar rose from a Cabinet of- | founders; men who with hardly an exc | 
fice to be President of the Republic. But cir- | feared God, and wished above everything 
cumstances and events, rather than any deficien- | 
cy of his own, prevented his success in this high | 
place. He had to deal with an ignorant and big- | 
oted people, and to contend with ambitious Gen- | worth,—such as Madison, Adams, Jefferson, 
erals, and selfish, corrupt politicians. One day | Franklin, but, greatest and best of all, respecteq 
the Government was overturned by some troops | 
under Gen. Pavia, and Castelar retired from pub- | 


four millions; and instead of forests, wiiq beasts 
and savages, the larger part of the land vc 
ocean to ocean is overspread with States, cities 
towns, villages, churches, colleges, schools, post. 
offices, telegraphic wires, railroads, farms and 
manufactories. 

No nation ever had such good men for jt 


ition 
else to 
do right. At what we may call our second birth, 
when we became an independent nation, Gog 
raised us up men wonderful for real, soliq 


and loved now, the whole world over, Gizorgy 
WASHINGTON. 

It is said that the founders of Rome were q 
band of robbers. Certainly Rome became the 
Great Robber of the nations. The first inhabj. 
tants of England were savages, and those who 


The men who led off 
in the French Revolution were infidels. That 


despot. Mexico and the States of South Ameri- 
ca, when they threw off a foreign yoke, had no 
such men to guide and mould them as this na. 
tion was favored with, and they gained very lit. 
tle that compensated them for their struggles for 
liberty. 

During this our centennial year, let the youth 
of our land glory in their fathers, but much 
more in their fathers’ God. 


a em 


A CHINESE BRIDAL PROCESSION. 

A letter from Fouchow, written to friends in this 
city, thus describes a Chinese bridal procession; 
“Brides in China are selected by the parents of the 
young man, who treat with the parents of the girl 
through a third party, called a “go-between.” When 
all the preliminaries have been arranged, large red 
cards are exchanged between the contracting par- 
ties. 

“It often happens that neither bride nor groom 
see one another till the bride is conveyed to her hus- 
band’s home. Sometimes the parties are engaged 
for years, and often the arrangements are made in 
their childhood, 

“When the auspicious day for the wedding arrives, 
the bride, closely veiled with a heavy cloth veil, is 
placed in a closed sedan chair, called “the bridal 
chair.”’ Into this she is locked by her parents, and 
the key is forwarded to the bridegroom, who un- 
locks the door when the chair arrives at his house, 
This chair is very plain inside, but the outside is 
painted a brilliant red, and hung with tassels and 
fringes. 

“There being no window in it, as in the ordinary 
sedan chair, it is insufferably close, and in hot weath- 
er, suffocating. This summer, at Pekin, a bride was 
taken from the chair dead, having suffocated in her 
close wrappings and nearly air-tight apartment. 

“When all is ready, preceded by a band of music, 
accompanied by banners, and followed by cooliei 
bearing the bridal portion and presents, the proce» 
sion moves slowly on to the residence of the parents 
of the bridegroom. There it is received with proper 
ceremony, and the bride, accompanied by the groom, 
worships her husband’s ancestral tablets, thus traus- 
ferring her allegiance from her own to the ancestry 
of her husband. 

“Feasting now commences, and lasts for three days 
or more, according to the wealth or taste of the par- 
ents. The bride, when domiciled at the house o! 
her husband’s parents, is treated but a little better 
than a servant by her mother-in-law, to whose vill 
she is entirely subject. 

“An amusing story is told at Fouchow of two bri- 
dal processions, which, starting early in the mort 
ing from the suburbs, arrived at the gates of the 
city before the gates were opened. The chiair-best- 
ers, depositing their burdens at the gate, adjournel 
to a neighboring tea-house for chow-chow ands 
smoke. When the cry was given that the gates wer 
open, the coolies, in their hurry, took up the wrong 
chairs, so that the brides were changed. What com- 
plications arose therefrom, and how the matter wa 
finally settled, you may imagine for yourselves.” 


THAT ALPACA DRESS. 

We briefly noticed in the Companion of Jan. 20th, 
the fact that an alpaca dress was worn on the after 
noon of the same day that the fleece from which it 
was made was shorn. The gentleman—Mr. H.A. 
Whittemore—at whose suggestion this rapid work 
of shearing, alpaca-making and dress-making ™¥ 
done, sends these additional facts: 

“Being the owner of a pair of Angora goats, the 
first ever brought into Chautauqua County, New 
York, I was interested in the story I read about 5" 
John Throckmorton, of Berkshire, England, ve 
ing a suit of clothes at dinner the wool of which ™ 
on the sheep’s back in the morning. The wool ¥# 
sheared from two Southdown sheep on the oath of 
June, 1811, at 5, A. M., and at 6.15, P. M., Sir Job" 
sat down to dinner in a claret-colored suit. T 
time was thirteen hours, fifteen minutes. 

“Thinking that even this feat could be outdone by 
Yankee smartness, I made arrangements with Messrs. 
Hall & Turner, of the Alpaca Mills at Jamesto¥" 








millions of people, the nation numbers forty: | N. ¥., te make the attempt. At 4, A, M.,my gost 
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twenty-eight processes, viz.; sorting, washing, dry- 
ing, preparing for comb, combing, bleaching, re- | 





ege. 
“Now, as I have said, there is no particular crime 


combing, mixing, preparing for spinning, spinning | in the blowing of a horn,—but neither is there any | 


weaving, crabbing, singeing, washing, tinting, dry- | 


: OT ail: da ! . {as toa man’s ability. Anybody can toot, toot, toot, | case, Virginia, the great State of Virginia, the moth- | 
jng, measuring, colindering, &c. All these were | after a little practice. Indeed, I recollect a number | er of Presidents, and the father of all loveliness, | 


done in ten hours, eight minutes. 

“The alpaca was handed over to the dressmakers, 
and from it a fashionable dress was well made in | 
three hours. The time was exactly thirteen hours 
andeight minutes from the shearing of the goat’s 
fleece until the dress was worn on the streets of | 
Jamestown, by my own daughter.” 

~~ 
PUTNAM’S WOLF’S DEN. 

A correspondent sends the following account of | 
the present appearance of this den, whose reputa- | 
tion every school-boy is familiar with: | 

“The wolf’s den, made famous by Putnam’s dar- 
ing exploit, is situated in the town of Pomfret, Conn., | 
within four miles of my residence, A highway leads 
to within half a mile of the den, and then a path runs 
through pastures, woods, and over asteep, stony hill. 

“From a narrow strip of level land you enter the 
mouth of the cave, an opening about four feet 
square. The passage narrows so that a person must 
ereep “on all fours’’ to enter it, and it is as dark as 
the darkest night. 

“Creeping in, one gets an idea of the courage of 
the man who entered the den and shot a wolf, sight- 
ing his gun from the glare of the animal’s eyes, 
The danger was not only from the claws and teeth 
of the exasperated wolf. but from the stunning re- 
port of his gun, 

“If Putnam had missed his aim, his name would 
never have appeared among those of the Generals 
of the Revolution. The stones at the mouth of the 
den and the trees for some distance around are 
marked with the names of visitors.”’ 


+e - 
COOLING AN ANGPVY MAN, 


When Theophilus Parsons became Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, he insisted on certain improve- 
ments in the pleas of lawyers. He would not allow 
them to argue points which had no bearing on the 
case, or to use evidence which had no weight. If 
they attempted to go on, after an admonition, he 
stopped them peremptorily. The lawyers were often 
indignant, especially the eloquent speakers, who 
could hoodwink the jury if not the Judge. 

The famous Tristam Burgess once had a case to 
plead at Bristol. The Judge asked what points he 
intended to present, Burgess mentioned one. 

“There is nothing in that, Bro. Burgess.” 

He mentioned a second, 

“Nothing in that, sir;’? and the same answer to 
every point. “You have no case, Bro. Burgess, and 
must sit down.” 

Burgess was very angry, and going out of the 
court room, gathered a large crowd around the 
steps, which he harangued upon the necessity of a 
popular revolution, to overthrow the tyranny of the 
Court. Judge Parsons came out when the indignant 
lawyer's eloquence was in full flow. Stopping afew 
minutes to listen, he laughingly said,— 

“Bro, Burgess, if you get through in time I should 
like you to come down and dine with me.” 

Mr. Burgess stopped in his speech, joined in the 
laugh, and went off with the Judge in excellent hu- 
mor. 

a. oe 
MISSING THE JOKE. 


Goldsmith, though a master of the English lan- 
guage with his pen, was a great blunderer in conver- 
sation. His wits often seemed to desert him, and in 
undertaking to tella joke, he would miss the very 
pith of it. Beaucleve, one of his club friends, told 
the following good story at his expense: 

A dish of venerable peas was served up at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ table, which ought to have been 
green, but were not. A wag suggested to Gold- 
smith that they should be sent to Hammersmith, as 
that was the way to “turn ‘em green” (Turnham 
Green), 

Goldsmith enjoyed the pun greatly, and undertook 
to repeat it at Burke’s table, but, as usvl, missed 
the point. “That is the way to make ’em green.” 
As nobody laughed, he saw that something was 
Wrong, which he sought to correct by saying, “I 
mean that is the road to turn’em green.” Thecom- 
pany stared at each other in perplexity, and Gold- 
smith, chagrined, left the table in haste, conscious 
of his failure, but unable to rectify it. 

———_+o+—____—_ 
DR. HOPKINS AND THE COLLEGE BOYS, 

Masters and instructors who understand how to 
appeal to their pupils’ personal pride and self-re- 
Spect are nearly always successful in discipline. Dr, 
Mark Hopkins, late President of Williams College, 
Was as wise in managing young men as he is in the- 
ologic and metaphysical science. A writer in the 
Ledger gives this anecdote of him: 


Ona certain occasion the students in one of the 
college buildings, bent on mischievous sport, had 
been making a great deal of noise—noise most hor- 
a the blowing of tin horns; and it was 
deemed necessary to the general good that this noise 
ould be stopped. The doctor knew the temper of 
t aie with whom he had to deal, and he judged that 
~ irect edict would be of little avail; so he had re- 
pl toaspeech. One morning, after prayers, he 

-~- pr the assembled students as follows: 
me! te e noticed, young gentlemen, that in one of 
dn ae lege buildings there has been of late a good 
ee vay! very disagreeable noise made by the tooting 
im horns. Now Ido not know that in the ab- 
Stract there is any wrong in blowing atin horn; but 


| before it into water only a few inches deep. Then 


the fish easily in the shallows, until they are satis- 
| fied, when they fall back to stand guard, and others 
| take their places, until the whole flock has had its 
| meal, 


particular merit in it. It does not prove anything | 


of my fellow-students, when I was in this same col- 
lege, who used to be continually tooting; and one 
thing I have noticed about them, and that is—those 
same men have been tooting ever since.” 

The doctor’s kindly but sarcastic humor had its 
effect; and from that day “tooting” went out of 
fashion in Williams College. ; 

ee 


A PELICAN PICTURE. 


A writer in Forest and Stream describes the hab- 
its of those beautiful, but shy and singular birds, the 
white pelicans. 

In the shallow lakes below Sacramento, after 
alighting in the centre of the lake, they spread out 
in the form of a half-circle, just as a fisherman 
would fix his seine. After approaching within ten 
or fifteen yards of the tule, each bird beats the water 
with its wings until the fine has driven all the fish 


a number swim inside the circle and feed, catching 


Mr. Estey says he has many times seen them 
feed in this way on Mead Lake, twenty-two miles 
south of Sacramento. 

The pelican is one of the birds distinguished in 
poetry and fable, the ancients describing them as 
feeding their young with blood from their own bo- 
soms. Their habitation of coral reefs far at sea sug- 
gested the title of Montgomery’s poem, “The Peli- 
can Island,” in which he speaks of them as 
“Birds 
With wings that might have had a soul within them, 
They bore their owners by such sweet enchantment. 





Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild : 
And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves. 


Some sought ‘their food among the finny shoals, 
emerging 
With slender captives glittering in their beaks.” 


—_——_~+>»>—___—__ 
WORDS TO BE AVOIDED, 


The Churchman protests earnestly against some 
words in very common use, and says, with a touch 
of comic humor, “They annoy us, they make us 
have alow opinion of human nature, cause us to 
hang our heads and blush for the weakness and 
wickedness of Adam’s children, and finally, they se- 
riously injure our appetite!” 


Please, dear friends, be considerate. 

Do not write “while these events were transpir- 
ing,” when you mean, “While these events were oc- 
curring.”” Do not say or write demise when you 
mean death. Do not write eventuate or inaugurate 
if you can help it, and you can by earnest effort. Do 
not call a man reliable when it is just as easy to call 
him trustworthy. Do not, as a friend did the other 
day, say ‘It is too rough, in my opinion, for this sec- 
tion,” and thereby make people suspect that you 
have been trained as a government surveyor, but 
not trained in the use of the English language. 
Why not say in English, and not in Yankee, “this 
part of the country,” “this neighborhood,” “this 
community,” anything, in fact, but the vulgarism, 
“this section.”” Also, please do not write us about 
something that occurred “in our midst.” Keep all 
that for your “medical man,” as our English cousins 
call him. 

Moreover, when you approve something or some- 
body, be merciful, and do not endorse it or him. Do 
not get on people’s backs in that fashion. 


————_+o> — —-—___ 
JOHN RANDOLPH SILENCED. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, is still remembered 
for his caustic wit, which never spared man or wom- 
an. His sarcasm was the terror of the House of 
Representatives, till Tristam Burgess, of Rhode Isl- 
and, silenced him by bitterer sarcasm. In private 
life, he often committed gross offences against pro- 
priety, but sometimes, even here, he met his match. 
The Cincinnati Times tells a good story. It says: 


When that distinguished French Abbe (can’t for 
the life of us recall his name) was making us a visit 
in the early days of our national history, he happened 
to be dining with some Washington celebrities, of 
whom John Randolph, of Roanoke, was one, and the 
place of whose residence was not known to the for- 
eigner. The question was put to the Abbe,— 

“And how were you pleased with the South?” 

“Exceedingly; but I confess to having been a little 
disappointed—I had heard so much—in the Virginia 
gentlemen.” 

“Perhaps ‘you were unfortunate in your circle,” 
broke in Randolph, with a sneer. “You did not 
come to Roanoke, for instance.” 

“True,” said the Abbe, covering his evident an- 
noyance at the rude tone with his usual calm smile. 
“True. The next time I visit Virginia I shall cer- 
tainly go to Roanoke.” 

“Genilemen,” answered Randolph, emphasizing 
the word, “do not come to Roanoke unless they are 
invited!” : 

It was a cruel thrust, but the Abbe took it in the 
same placid manner; and lifting his gray head, 
paused for a moment to give due emphasis to his 
words, and then replied, looking inquiringly at the 
other guests,— 

“Said I not_messieurs, that I was disappointed in 
Virginia gentlemen?” 





A REBUKE, 
Judges sometimes clip the wings of young law- 
yers when they soar to lofty heights of rhetoric. An 


written in the book of Nature.” 


a young Virginia lawyer: 


ington. 





~ ~- case it is very annoying to those who wish to 
ad or study, or who may be afflicted with weak 
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‘pilly’ was sheared, The wool then went through | nerves; and, moreover, it cannot but tend to preju- | If it please your honors, this is a most important | 
: dice passers-by against the state of discipline in the | case. 
coll 


English Judge broke in on a hi-fa-lutin speech of a 
pompous advocate, as he exclaimed, ‘‘My lord, it is 
“On what page, 
sir? On what page?” said the Judge, with pencil 
in hand. Chief Justice Waite was equally cruel to 


A young lawyer from Virginia took occasion, a 
few days since, to air his eloquence and his views 
before the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
It was a case in which the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad was a party. The young pleader re- 


COMPANION. 


5D 








Grand, because it is great; intricate, because 
it is complicated; far-reaching, because there is | 
much of it; and astonishing, because of its marvel- 

lous revelations. My clients, your honors, have been | 
most grievously wronged, and if so, and such be the | 


will be the recipient of gross injustice. Can we 
submit to it as honorable men, as public-spirited cit- 
izens, as God-fearing members of the human race? 
Your honors, I ask you candidly, can we submit to 
it? 

Before the orator could reel off any more of this 
sort of thing, Chief Justice Waite interrupted him 
in the most quiet and good-humored way imagina- | 
ble, and said,— | 
“The gentleman must remember that we are here | 
to listen to constitutional argument, and not for the | 
purpose of having the counsel appeal to the bones 
of our forefathers, or build monuments with rheto- 
ric.” 


| 
| 
| 
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TWO TALENTED IDIOTS, 

Blind Tom, the musical prodigy, is only one of 

many instances of wonderful mental gifts in almost 

mindless persons. The following are reported from 

one of the two idiot asylums in England where 

idiots are taught,—Essex Hall and Earlswood: 


One lad in the Earlswood Asylum displays a mem- 
ory of such wonderful tenacity that, had he been 
possessed of a sound brain, he would have been | 
reckoned a prodigy. He goes through the history of 

Sngland with extraordinary fluency and accuracy, 
yet the yer is a purely mechanical one. If the 
link in the chain of facts is dropped by chance, the | 
memory is completely bewildered, and until the | 
lost link is recovered, is unable to proceed with its | 
work. Another lad in the same asylum has a great | 
fondness for constructing miniature ships. He | 
makes his own drawings, which are often highly | 
complicated, in a workman-like manner, and builds 
his vessels after them correctly and tastefully. Still, | 
in general acquirements the boy is below the aver- 
age of many of the other inmates. He speaks with 
great difficulty and very imperfectly, and trusts toa 
rude system of hieroglyphics, which he draws upon 
a board, to make himself understood. 








ee 
ALCOHOL AND THE BRAIN. 


The indulgence in intoxicating liquors produces 
an effect upon the substance of the brain as marked 
as itis injurious. The following extract is a very 
suggestive plea for total abstinence: 


Long before the era of temperance ordinances and 
organizations, Hyrti, by far the greatest anatomist 
of the age, used to say that he could distinguish, in 
the darkest room, by one stroke of the scalpel, the 
brain of the inebriate from that of the man who 
lived soberly. 

Now and then he would congratulate his class up- 
on the possession of a drunkard’s brain, admirably 
fitted, from its hardness and more complete preser- 
vation, for the purpose of a demonstration. 

When the anatomist wishes to preserve a human 
brain for any length of time, he effects that object 
by keeping the organ ina vessel of alcohol. From 
a soft, pulpy substance, it then become comparative- 
ly hard; and so, too, before death, the use of alcohol 
causes the induration of the delicate and gossamer- 
like tissues. 








GLASS-CUTTER. 
I 





ae: 
Of late many different implements have been made of 
steel for cutting glass, and most of them have worked very 
well; but the one which we offer seems to be the most con- 
venient, durable and best. It does not cut quite so smooth- 
ly as a diamond, but for all ordinary work is just as good. 
The wheel, which does the cutting, is made of the best 
steel, and is tempered harder than glass. 

This Glass-Cutter will be of great convenience in any 
family. 

We will send it to any address, post-paid by us, for}35 c. 





BOY’S SCHOOL CAP. 





The custom of wearing a uniform cap has become quite 
popular with the boys in many of our public schools. 
This cut represents one of the most approved styles. It 
is made of dark blue cloth, and we warrant it to be in all 
respects a first class cap. Three German silver letters 
accompany each cap. We are prepared to furnish 
these caps in large quantities to schools or classes. The 
sizes range from 644 to 714. Single caps are sent to any 
address, postage paid, for $1 50. 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








Every family should have one. 
Any boy or girl can use it. 


You can be your own tinsmith. 


This useful package consists of a Soldering Iron, 
Seraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and Directions for 
Use. It will pay for itself ina few days, Price 80 cents. 





Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? Boston, 
41 Temple Place. 5 Mass. 








The Best Patterns made. 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex- 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de- 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


(GFrAcents Wanted.) NEW YORK. 


49—13t 

1 'y P x Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
J ‘de ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book. i—ly 


SYCELSIOp _— __ “Lowest Priced and BEST.” — ai 
22.- Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
> Business Men do their printing and advertis- 


ing, save money and increase t *leasure and 


p > profitin Amateur Printt The Girls or 

















have great fun and make money fast at 
OY Sprintin Send two stam) 


for full cata- 
sses" of 





sses, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 


SEY & OU., Meriden, Conn. 


23- PRINTING PRESSES 


— From 8175 to 8350. 13t 
Send 10 cents to W. Y. Edwards, 36 Church St., N. Y. 
¥ AGENTS for DR. CHASE’S 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, FAR- 

RIER, BEE-KEEPER, AND 
SECOND RECEIPT BOOK. This is the only NEW 
BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHASE, and any other purporting 
to be such is a frand. Agents more than double their 


money. Sample Copies, ‘wo Dollars. Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, Sole 
Pubiishers. 6—13t 





“Of the prettiest. Visit ing Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 


by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printin 
sent with each new order, y.C 

Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 





C. CANNON, 4 
20—ly 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SE treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin _ Dis- 
eases, etc., ete., wi be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York, {4 The standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 





person with a family. 





















La} 





18—52t 
WSs. PRESS. 
For Professional and Amateur 
) ufacturers, Mercha » and others itis 
the BEST ever invented. 000i 
Ni BENJ. O: WOODS & CO. Manufrs and 
dealers in all kindsof Printing Material, 
CHROMOS 30°": kind, Foreign and American. 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $l. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
3 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
DO YO Maile or Female. Send your address and get 
something that will bring you in honorably 
0 E INVENTORS UNION, 
6—26t 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 
AMATEUR WORKERS 
IN 
tiful De Send 3-ct. stamp for our new and en- 
larged Catalogue and Price List, (3¢ edition, just issued) to 
Foot 5th and 6th Sts., E.R, N.Y. 7—It 
lumbian. It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6. $14; 6x9. $37; 8x12, $60. 
j N 
13 * PLETE FOR 85. Stamp for 
¥ catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
| 
X rai Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52t 
(‘LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. : tf ‘ 
or 50 without CASE 
for 25e. Terms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 
5—13t f 
WANTED “Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
s in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
with prize, postpaid, 25¢. Circular free. 
42—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
1 
Ten styles, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
dea 
[Sena stamp for Catalogue 49 Federal St. Boston. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—It 
W. H. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
ANT over $150 a month sure. 
can find everything they desire and four books of Beau- 
GEO. W. REED & CO., 186 to 200 Lewis at. 
As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
RINTING OFFICE 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 4 cts. 
ABI . . 25 Leap Year Cards in 
for 25c. Fun for the la- 
dies. 43 Visiting Cards in 
for 35c. 
13t FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 





A MONTH.—Agents wanted every where. 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J. WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo. 


ECALCOMANIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 ass’tii pictures, 50 ctx. They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic gures, &c, 

They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 

most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 56 cts. Agents wanted, ‘ 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


Sample to Agents! Needed in every family. 
Large profits! Send stamp. M. MIKOLAS 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 
HENS LAY. Something to make Hens Lay made 
* from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very much, 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 100 1b. bag, $250. 
JACKSON & BOWKER, 
49—13t 


35 No. Market St., Boston. 
ENTENNIAL CARDS. New_thing. 
wanted. Samples for stamp. 
Bedford, Mass. 
TERY SERPENTS—Very amusing. Light them, 
and a snake 2 feet long will appear. 25and 50c.per box. 





"-ENNIA Agents 
H. F. eee: New 
—5t 











Address F, 8, Co., Central Falls, R. T., Box 181. 7—Itp 











For the Companion. 


DAISY’S PRAYER. 


Dimpled hands in meekness folded, 
Brown eyes veiled ‘neath silken fringe, 
Tangled curls of chestnut, radiant 
With the sunset’s rosy tinge. 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night, 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light.” 


Thus the little suppliant pleaded, 

dding, ‘Please bless brother Ben, | 

Papa, mamma, every body 
In the world ’eept Lou. Amen.” 






“Daisy, darling, our good Father 
Very dearly loveth you, 

And all little ones,” —she answered, 
“All the little ones ’cept Lou.” 


A confession quite reluctant | 
From her little heart I drew, | 
Of the trifling disagreement | 
*Twixt herself and cousin Lon. | 


If we older grown, and wiser, 

Had our childish frankness kept, 
Oft our lips in prayer would utter 

Jaisy’s naughty word, *except.” 

And God's wide, exhaustless mercy, 

Upon sinful, selfish grounds, 
We would cireumseribe in limits 

To our little, narrow bounds. 

M.P.R. 





For the Companion. 
CARPENTER’S SHOP AT 
NAZARETH. 

At the time of our Lord’s childhood, it was the 
eustom in every Jewish family that the boys 
should learn a trade, The Apostle Paul, though 
belonging to a family of position, learned in his 
youth tent-making. 


THE 


During his long ministry 
in Corinth, he earned his living by working at 
his trade 


‘Among the chief Jewish rabbis,”’ says Dr. 
Thompson, in his “Jesus of Nazareth,” ‘one was 
known as ‘the shoemaker,’ another as ‘the weav- | 
er,’ and another as ‘the carpenter.’ ’”’ Such titles | 
show how generally the custom prevailed, which | 
required Jewish parents to bring up their sons to 
some kind of work, Among the European Jews | 
the custom now ineludes daughters as well as 
Not long sinee, the daughter of the rich 
Baron Rothschild, of Paris, having fitted herself 
for teaching, was examined and received a cer- | 
tificate that qualified her to teach in the public | 


schools of France, 


SONS, 


Dr. Thompson speaks of Jesus going in His | 
youth to the school of work. He was brought 
up to the trade of His father, for we read that He 
was known as “the carpenter's son,” and was | 
Himself spoken of as “the carpenter.” | 

“This was one of the ways in which Jesus was 


a Saviour, } 


He redeemed our common, every- | 
day work from drudgery and disgrace by making 
it a service of Tis Father in heaven.” 
honorable,” 


“Labor is 
said the ancient Jew. Labor, said 
Jesus by His example, may be made both sacred 
and blessed. He earned His daily bread in the 
carpenter's shop of Nazareth, doing therein the 
will of His Heavenly father, and working out a 
part of His divine mission, That shop of Joseph | 
teaches us that by being faithful and good in our | 
station of life, “we can make our daily work a | 
daily worship, the humblest home a temple for 
the service of God, and the hardest life a school | 
for training our souls for heaven.”’ | 
a \ 

AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 

Friend Battey tells, in his interesting book, | 
“A Quaker Among the Indians,”’ of the difficul- 
ties he encountered in keeping a school of wild 
Indian boy s. 


Not many of our readers, we are 
tfraid, would do very much better if they were 


put into a cold school-room, out of whose win- | 
dows wild turkeys could be seen, as did these | - - - 

ai ““| which the little folks answered yes, made it 
| equally as embarrassing fer our hero to attempt 
to decline as to attempt a speech, and he arose 


boys: 


Snow this morning. As the house is very 
open, not banked up, and we have no steve for 
the dining-room, and only a small sheet-iron 
tent stove for the school-room, it is impossible 
to keep comfortable, especially our half-clad 
scholars,—there being but three boys who have 

antaloons; the thighs of the others are naked, 
vesides being otherwise thinly clad. 


Of course they must suffer in such weather. | 


Snow enough fell to mark out fox and geese 
upon this morning, and some pains were taken 
to show the children how to she this game. I 
have found that to awaken an interest in some 
civilized sports, different from their customary 
games, is one step towards awakening an inter- 
est in the school and its lessons. 


move outside sports and the playground from 
our common schools, and we should find their 
interest in them materially weakened. I have, 
accardingly, taken part with them in their sports, 
endeavoring to introduce suitable ones for the 
playground, 


ed, the turkeys were the winners. 


bow and arrows, being furnished with them 
| nearly as soon as they can run alone. 
| or eight years of age will not only kill a bird no 
larger than my thumb, at the distance of several 


head with an arrow. 


| and thought of nations. 


‘month of his nativity has a mysterious connec- 


|is invariably given, glittering with a jewel by 


| preserve mortals from strong passions, and in- 


| which the curious can compare it. 


| break-down. 


| In the middle of the forenoon a flock of wild | 


|turkeys passed near the school-house, upon | 
| which the wild instincts of our scholars were 
| manifested by a general stampede; and an excit- 
|ing foot-race, bows and arrows in hand, was at 
| once entered upon, in which, as might be expect- 


The scene was somewhat entertaining and en- 


| livening, and I could not decide which were the 


greater curiosity, the wild turkeys running and 
skulking among the brush, or the wild boys and 


girls who were chasing them. 


But I was abundantly more successful in col- 


lecting these untamed children into school again | farewell.—Colusa Sun. 
than they were in catching the turkeys. } 


These boys are quite expert in the use of the 


Boys six 


yards, but, as I have seen, actually cut off his 


—__+o»—_____ 


THE MONTHS IN GEMS. 

Superstition has crystallized many beautiful 
fancies, as well as many absurd ones, in the life 
The belief in astrology 
and the supposed influence of the stars at every 
human birth, is replaced among some northern 
peoples, by similar faith in lithology, or the se- 
crets of gems: 

In Poland every individual is supposed to be 
born subject to some particular destiny or fate, 
which it is impossible for him to avoid. The 


tion with one of the known precious stones, and 
when a person desires to present the object of 
his affection with an acceptable present, a ring 


which the fate of that object: is imagined to be 
determined and described. For instanee, a lady 
is born in January; her ring must therefore be 
jacinth or garnet, for these stones belong to that 
peculiar month of the year, and express “‘con- 
stancy or fidelity.’’ The following is a list of 
the different stones corresponding to each month 
in the year: 

January—Jacinth or garnet. 
fidelity in every engagement. 

February—Amethyst. This month and stone 


Constaney and 


sure them peace of mind. 
Mareh—Blood-stone. Courage and success in 
dangers and hazardous enterprises. 
April—Sapphire and diamond. 
and innocence, 
May—Emerald. Success in love. 
June—Agate. Long life and health. 


Repentance 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





FEB. 17, 








“As I was about to remark, when I was young 
I— 1— well’’—and he became confused, the | 
perspiration began running down his burning | 
cheeks, and while he was endeavoring to think 
of something more to say, he drew forth his 
handkerchief, with which he had rid the desk of 
the spilt ink, and gave it a wipe across his brow, 
and then down each cheek. 

He happened to discover what he had done, 
and, coming to a realizing sense of his situation, 
he grabbed his hat and went out of the school- 
house like shot out of a gun, without even bid- 
ding the charming young schoolmistress a fond 


42> 





For the Companion. 
THE SUNSET GATE. 


The golden arches of the west 
Seem the eternal vale of rest, 
The gate unto. 
So brightly o’er the glimmering land, 
The sunset throws, with lavish hand, 
Its crimson hue. 


It is as if earth’s dear ones wait, 

And beckon from the flaming gate 
Of sunset light; 

As if the forms that come no more, 

Transfigured stood at heaven’s door, 
Ere falls the night. 


And haply were the gate thrown wide, 
The city where thé blest abide 
We mighttivine. 
And far across the quiet even, 
The glory of revealed heaven 
‘o earth would shine. 


Again to mortal ear draw nigh 
The choral harmonies on high; 
Again appear 
The glory of innumerous wings, 
The splendor of God’s host that brings 
His presence near. ; 
I watch the glory, bright but fleet, 
And seem to see celestial feet 
Afar descend, 
As over all the rosy light, 
The sombre shadows of the night 
Their reign extend. 
MARY ANNA REED. 


———_+o 
OUR JACK. 

The English magpie is often kept as a pet, on 
the principle that a pet must be “amusing, in- 
teresting and impudent,” all of which the mag- 
pie naturally is. <A writer in Science Gossip 
gives an account of two of these birds, named 
Jack and Gill. The latter, however, came to an 
untimely end. In her anxiety to hide something 
under a board, she squeezed herself into the 
small open space, and could not get out again. 


Of their babyhood there is not much to chron- 
icle, except the eagerness with which they gulped 





July—Cornelian or ruby. The forgetfulness 
or the cure of evils springing from friendship or 
love, 

August—Sardonyx. Conjugal felicity. 

September—Chrysolite, Preserves from, or 
cures, folly. 

October—Aqua-marine or opal. 
and hope. 

November—Topaz. Fidelity and friendship. 

December—Turquoise or malachite. The most 
brilliant success and happiness in every cireum- 
stance of life; the turquoise has also the proper- 
ty of securing friendly regard, as the old saying 
that “he who possesses a turquoise will always 
be sure of friends.” 





Misfortune 


This beautiful symbolism of twelve gems re- 
minds us of the twelve foundation stones of the 
“Holy City,’ in the 21st of Revelations, with 
The mystery 
of the “Urim and Thammim,” and the twelve 
precious stones of the ancient Jewish High 
Priests’ breastplate, may have first suggested 
the fanciful calendar of the Poles. 

en 

HOW A BASHFUL YOUNG MAN 

DID IT. 

Persons not used to making addresses should 
emulate Gen. Grant’s silence rather than risk the 
inevitable embarrassment, and the probable 
A California paper says: 





A young gentleman of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, but who, by the way, is an exceeding- 


| ly bashful young fellow, concluded to pay a visit 


to a public school not more than a hundred miles 
from Colusa. He was particularly partial to the 
Intermediate Department of the institution, over 


which an accomplished and bewitching young 


| lady presided. After the usual afternoon exer- 


| cises, the prepossessing preceptress asked her 
pupils if they would not like to hear a few re- 


marks from Mr. ; and the unanimity with 


| and opened with the following exordium: 


“TL love to note such an advancement as you are | 
Do 
you not? Ido, and—that is, | mean I loved my 


making, and I know you love your teacher. 


teacher when I was a little boy. 
After this declaration, 


which he was standing. 


the ink-bottle: 


he took it. 


laughter prevailed | 
among the students, while the speaker was ner- 
vously handling an ink-bottle on the desk by 
After the cheering sub- 
| Sided, he again proceeded, still fumbling with 
“T have often seen boys and 
girls act the fool, but’’—and at this juncture 
he tipped the ink over, which went streaming 
down the desk; and he immediately hauled out 
’ | his snow-white handkerchief and wiped it up, 
In this they resemble our own children; re-| and then placed it back in the pocketfrom which | 

In the meantime, the scholars were giggling, 
while the schoolma’am shook her head at them, 
| as enough to say that she would settle with them 


down spoonfuls of bread and milk every few 
hours, and the obstinacy with which they refused 
{to perch at night, usually preferring to sit on 
| each other’s back, being warmer for the feet than 
}acold perch. As, however, both could not en- 
| joy this comfortable position, there was generally 
;i seuffle about bed-time, in which the larger of 
the two most often literally got the uppermost. 

They soon grew too large for the cage, and 
were placed in an unfinished attic. Here they 
prospered, and in a week or two began to show 
their natural poswty for hiding. If supplied 
with too much food, they would run with a beak- 
ful of worms, or meat, or rice pudding, and 
thrust it into some corner, returning quickly for 
more. How these dainties tasted after being 
| mixed with dust and mortar, I have no idea; but 
|it was well for us when the birds chose such 
places, for when a beakful of worms was thrust 
down our neck, it was not so pleasant. 

A favorite trick they had was perching on the 
top of our heads, and then flying off with any 
smart-colored bows of ribbon that might adorn 
them. If not immediately rescued,—rather a 
difficult matter, by the way, they were so quick, 
'—there was no knowing when or in what condi- 
|tion it would be recovered. Jack is very sly, 
and you must beware of a sly poke, a severe dig 
with his sharp beak, in an unguarded moment. 
His great delight is in rushing at any unprotect- 
ed ankles, and if prevented by along dress in 
}front, he runs around to try to attack from be- 
{hind. Yet, with all his faults, he has endeared 
himself to one and all, and very sorry should we 
be to lose our pet, Jack. 








oo 
FOOD FOR POULTRY. 
Many of our readers, no doubt, have their hen- 
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Bones are usually cast out of the back door a 
into the garbage barrel to feed worthless dog. 
But if prepared for fowls, as suggested, every 
pound is worth two or three cents, which Will be 
returned generously in the form of luscious egos 
and juicy meat for the table. nid 








+} 
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KEEP THE BOYS ON THE Fary, 
Much has been written about the aversion of 
farmers’ sons to living and working on a farm, 
Usually this aversion is charged to the attrac. 
tions of city pursuits and manners, but a writer 
in the Concord Statesman thinks that the farm. 
ers themselves are to blame for this aversion, 
He says: 





There are many men who own large farms 
and have money at interest, who live in a very 
inferior style. Too many iarmers’ homes are 
large and cheerless inside, and the outside jg 
ditto. Now, when a farmer’s son goes out into 
the world, and has a chance to look around for 
himself, and into the extreme difference in the 
appearance, manners and customs prevalent ip 
our large cities and towns, the contrast is 9 
great that he imbibes a dislike for the old, cheer. 
less home, and hard, close life led upon it. 
When a farmer owns a farm and has it paid 
for, and has money at interest, then I contend he 
should pay some attention to the inside comfort 
and adornment of his home. He should see to 
it that the social instincts of his family are culti- 
vated by music, family reading, and discussions 
upon the general topics of the day. 

[ think if such measures should be carried out 
the majority of farmers’ sons would not be in 
such a hurry to leave home. Treat your gong 
kindly ; remember that you were boys yourselves 
and that you wanted a day for recreation, fish- 
ing, gunning, &c. They will work hard enough 
to make up for it. 

Above all, don’t, Mr. Farmer, deter vour sons 
from reading. Supply them with books and pa- 
pers, and strive to have them spend their even- 
ings athome. Make the old home so attractive 
that they will prefer it to lounging around in 
stores, hotels and drinking saloons. With the 
farmer lies the responsibility of making the hab- 
its of his sons, deny it who may. 





—<+@>—__—_—_—_ 
MORTIFIED. 

Men who chew and spit are bad enough; but 
men who do not know where to spit, must ex- 
pect all the misfortunes which their dirty habit 
earns them: 


The Athol, Mass., Transcript, tells this laugh- 

able story: Not very long ago, an Athol man, ae- 

companied by his wife, was riding in the cars on 

| the Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad. He was 

excessively fond of the weed, and rarely was 
without a good-sized “‘chaw’’ in his mouth. 

On this occasion he had an enormous cud 
stowed away, and after a while he naturally felt 
desirous of relieving himself of the immense 
quantity of juice which he had accumulated. 
He tried to open the window by his own seat, 
but it stuck down, as car windows are prone to, 
and all his efforts were in vain. 

Noticing, however, that the window by the 
seat in front, which was occupied by an elegant- 
ly dressed, dignified looking lady, was open, he 
leaned forward, worked his mouth convulsively 
a few times to gather strength, and then let 
drive. 

Now it happened that the window was not 
open, the gentleman, slightly near-sighted, being 
deceived by the freshly-cleaned glass. It is dif- 
ficult to tell which looked the most remarkable, 
—the window, the gentleman, or the lady. 

Astonishment, horror, shame, disgust and rage 
were more vividly portrayed on the man’s face 
than was ever done on canvas by the oldest mas- 
ters, while the scandalized lady seemed to be in 
doubt whether to faint away or to punch the 
man’s eyes out with the point of her parasol. 

Finally the victim of near-sightedness and 
clean car windows, gulping down his mortifica- 
tion, explained the case with a remarkably red 
face and no little trepidation. 


a te 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE TABLE 
COMPANION. 
A guest with a mouth a foot wide must be 
anything but a profitable boarder or a pleasant 





| neries, with favorite breeds of fowls, that give 
But the 


}them great pleasure and some profit. 
hens may be obstinate, and won't lay in winter, 
| when eggs are high. 

;to change bad habits. 
| says cracked bones make good food for them. 


A little strategy is needed | about five feet high. 
The New York Herald | was brought up quite tame. 


messmate. He ought to havea table by himself. 
The Child’s Companion says: 


There is a species of crane in West Africa 
A young bird of this kind 
1 It was fed regular 
|ly, and soon became so familiar as duly to at 
| tend at the hour of dinner. The place whichit 


. | ® 7 rs r 1 4 
As hens, geese and ducks are not provided | selected was behind its master’s chair. The ser 


| with incisor, canine nor molar teeth, it is folly 
| to feed bones to them unless the hard substances 
Fresh 
| bones are valuable feed for poultry of any sort, 
| provided the fragments are so small that the 


are first reduced to small fragments. 


birds can swallow them. 


| beefsteak, mutton and other meat. 


| Indian corn. 


| tite. 
| the same number of pounds of prime grain. 


| Once in the crop of a fowl, bits of bone will svon | servants could interfere. : 
| he changed into soft and palatable food. Our own | can expand so greatly that it had been known © 
practice is to have a dish in the kitchen specially 


The fowls devour them with a ravenous appe- | 
Bones are worth more to feed fowls than 
For | 
'a chopping block, a small log about two feet | 
| long, with square ends, is placed on one end, as | three to six hundred dollars. 


| vants were obliged to watch it cl ysely, and to 
| protect the food with sticks; but with all their 

care, the crane was often expert enough to cary 
off some portion or other of food. At one time 
it nimbly caught from the table a whole boiled 
fowl, which was speedily swallowed before the 
The throat of this bird 





| swallow a middling-sized leg of mutton, and 3 


to receive the bones that are purchased with the | shin of beef has served it for two or three mor 
Then every | sels. 

day those pieces are taken to a chopping-block, | 
jand with an old axe, having a sharp-cutting | 
| edge, they are crushed with the head of the axe, Ae 
and cut into pieces not larger than kernels of | Our southern cities. 


These enormous eaters have their use and vak 
| ne, however, in the East, like the buzzards of 
They devour a great deal 
of offal, besides snakes and injurious insects. 
-—_—_—_+o+—__—_ 
Tue cost of a first-class railroad car is 8 


thousand dollars. The paint alone costs from 
A house of twelve 


| in the morning for their bad demeanor, Hethen| the end of a block is far better for such a pur-| rooms may be bought in the city of Philadelphia 
‘pose than the side of a log. 


| continued: 


| for the same price. 
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DRENS COLUMN 





For the Companion. 


WRITING INVITATIONS. 





Bobby’s uncle Benny was seven yesterday, 

And he had a birthday party in the grove across the 
way; 

While Julia was compounding the cakes and other 
rations, 

The boys were in a flutter writing out the invitations. 


Kate heard them talking softly: “Bob, 
this letter go?” 

“Shall T make my ‘J’ turn this way?” 
make my ‘L’ go so?”’ 

4Js this spelt right ?—E-m-e-r spells Emma, don’t it, 
Ben?” 

“Course, no! E-m-a-h!—You'll have to write that 
note again !’’ 


how does 


“Shall I 


And so, with faces very wise, aud little inky fists, 

And tiny fingers puckered into funny turns and 
twists, 

They wrote a dozen notes or more, directing them 
with care, 

With only just a few small blots that would fall here 
and there. 


To finish them impressively, what should the chil- 
dren do 

But draw on each a carrier dove in red and mauve 
and blue! 

Such savage beaks, such talons fierce, such wide- 
spread wings to soar 

Through scarlet clouds, I’m very sure no pigeon had 
before. 


But little does it matter whether birds are grave or 
gay, : 

When they bear such joyful tidings as were carried 
yesterday. IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


+> 





For the Companion. 


A QUARREL. 





“O, Plum, you didn’t! you know you didn’t!” 
“Yes, I did too, Phil Wheatly, see a real 
live lion sitting up on the high back seat of 
4 beautiful great car that was all filled with 
gentlemen dressed in red, who were playing 


music on horns and drums, and the lion’s real 
live tail hung down outside the car, and his 
great big mouth was close to the cheek of a mu- 
*¢ man who was playing away and never mind- 
ing him. And I saw the lion open his mouth 
and show his teeth, and the red music-man 
played right on, all the same as if the lion was a 
and everybody was standing on the 
corners of the streets to see the lion go by, and 
n horseback came galloping: 
‘ , and men, all in silver chain-armor, 
ind the ladies; and wagons with elephants in 
them; and last of all, 
tinty ponies. Yes, I did too, 


kitten; 


splendid ladies o 
after the car 
beh: 


them, perhaps, came after 
a Whole lot of little 
Phil Wheatly,”? 


All this discourse, delivered in a high key, | 














: which was meant to be convincing, was poured | 


forth without pause by the minister’s little 
daughter, leaning far out of the low study-win- | 
dow. | 
As she stopped to recover her breath and tem- | 
per, she shook her duster wrathfully before the | 
scoffing eyes and mouth of Phil, the doctor’s | 
little son. | 
“What a story, Plum Packard! You don’t} 


| know a lion from a Newfoundland dog! Just as | 


if a lion would loll on a wagon-seat and take a | 
| drive round Boston streets! Why, he would eat 
|up everybody before he had gone ten steps!) 
| You didn’t see!” 
| “I did see! I don’t tell stories! You are a| 
very rude boy to contradict!”’ shouted indignant | 
Plum, as Phil, shrugging his shoulders, lifted his | 
tin pail and went whistling out of the gate and 
down the street. 

Plum had always seemed almost an angel to 
the boy, but now— 

“Lion! O, my!” sighed Phil, who was a pict- 
ure of misery as he curled himself upon the 
| stile, his shoulders hunched disconsolately, his 
feet dangling, and his hat pulled over his knitted 
brows. 

“Newfeundland dog! Humph!” sniffed scar- 
let-cheeked Plum, flapping away a hot tear with 
the duster, and settling forlornly down on a pile 
of old sermons to ponder over her first quarrel 
with her dear Phil. ‘‘My cousin Bob, down in 
Boston, would not have been sorude. He would 
have said, ‘Excuse me, Cousin Plum, but are 
| you quite sure?’—no he wouldn’t; he would have 
| said, ‘How lovely it must have been to see a lion 
so comfortable, looking round at everybody!’ 
He wouldn’t have thought of anything but 
thanking me for telling him about such a nice 
sight. Newfoundland dog! O-o-ooh!” 

Mrs. Packard, coming into the study at that 
moment, was startled by Plum’s announcing 


7999 


greeablest boy Iever saw!’’ And a little later 
on that luckless morning, Mrs. Wheatly was, in 
her turn, shocked to hear Phil confiding to her, 
| in a hollow whisper, that ‘‘Plum Packard was the 
was heard of.’’ 

An explanation 
clearing away 
heart. 

Just as the sun was near its setting, Phil’s 
curly head, in a halo of golden light, appeared 
at the sttidy-window of the parsonage. 

“Plum! Plum!” he called, softly. 

But aggrieved Plum flitted silently out of the 
study, and vanished behind the great hickory 
wood-pile beyond the kitchen porch, 

“Plum! Plum!” entreated Phil. 

After long following and many windings and 
turnings, Phil came face to face with the little 


followed, which ended in 
the clouds from Phil’s troubled 


| down and inside out in her busy little brain, that 


with great emphasis, ‘‘Phil Wheatly is the disa- | 


dreadfullest fibber and the boastingest girl ever | 


down and scratched away furiously with his pen | 
on the gay little pink paper before him. 


“*Turkeys are big, 
And peacocks grand,’ ” | 


' tine! 


“And, O, only think, Joe, huw pleased Miss 


| Hitty Titus must have been with my nice valen- 


rr 


ELsie GoruAM, 





piped Prink from over the blue note-paper on 
which she was blissfully scrawling her valentine. 
“T helped you, brother Joe; won’t you please ' 
help me?” | 

Her tones were most beseeching. 

“Helped me!”’ | 

Joe turned round upon Prink, every feature 
bristling with indignation at her audacity. 

Quiet little Prink, no way moved by Joe’s 
wrath, was obliged, for lack of other aid, to help | 
herself. So she took the speckled hen which | 
Joe had rejected in scorn, and turned it upside 





she might fit it gracefully into the third line of 
her valentine. For a time only low, indistinct | 
murmurs of “hen,” “hen,” “speckled hen,” 
“there is a hen,” “there was a hen,’’ rippled | 
from her rosy lips; her bent, curly head mean- | 
while shaking disapprovingly ‘over her paper. 
But at last Prink took on an air and tone of tri- 
umph. 

«QO, cunning enough is the speckled hen!’ 
“There, now, Joe, what do you think of that?” 
Joe burst into a laugh, and laughed till he 
cried over the verse-making of his “‘reedic’lous 
sister.” 
“Tm glad it pleases you so much, Joe,” said | 
happy Prink, squinting complacently through 
her golden curls at the blue paper. 

The next moment Prink seized her pen and 
dashed along over the paper, reading pompously 
aloud as she spattered and blotted on her way. 

¢And-mud-turtles-live-in-the-sand.’ 

“There! I’ve done it, and it’s for poor old Miss 
Hitty Titus. How pleased she will be to havea 
valentine. Nobody ever thinks about Miss 
Titus; so I have.”’ 

Prink’s little face was rosy with well doing as 
she folded up the blue paper and directed it to 
‘“‘mis Hitey tytiss.”’ 

“Margaret Lee!’ That looks something 
like,” said Joe, looking proudly at the direction 
on the pink envelope. 

Then he stole out in the twilight of Valentine’s 
eve to thrust it under the sill of Margaret Lee’s 


Joe’s heart went pit-a-pat while he tucked the 
valentine under the door, and screwed up his 
courage to ring the bell before he ran away. 
Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling! The door flew open 
long before the bell had done jingling. 
“You young raseal, Pve caught you! ha! ha! I 
have! You are the seventh boy that has rung 
this bell and ran away, since sunset. [ll teach 
you to trouble’ — 
“T'm Joe Stanley, sir. 
sir. There it is, sir’ — 


I wrote a valentine, 





maiden and made his apologies bravely. 

“You see I'm a boy,” explained Phil, ‘and 
boys, you know, are sometimes rough in their 
speech.”’ 

“And [m a girl, Phil, and girls are some- 
times” —Plum sought for a mild word to express 
her hastiness of temper—‘‘putcherky, Phil. I 
did see the lion, Phil.”’ 

“Yes, you did!” 

The sun’s last bright ray kissed the reconciled 
pair as they walked home hand in hand along 
the quiet country lane. E. G. C. 





For the Companion, 
TWO LITTLE VALENTINES. 
‘Joe!’ 
‘Don’t talk to me, Prink. 
valentine 
“So am I,” giggled little Prink. 
hear mine?— 


I'm composing a 


“Want to 


“ ‘Turkeys are big 
And peacocks grand,’ ” 
“Hush, now, Prink, I tell you; “hear mine,— 
“ ‘Margaret is a lovely pir, 
Margaret means a lovely pearl. 

Her manners are sweet, for her heart is kind,’— 

“Now, Prink, help a fellow get off the next 
line.”’ 

“O, I wish I could!” said little Prink. 
try hard, Joe.”’ 

So Prink threw her inky pen down on her 
handkerchief, leaned her round elbows on the 
table, buried her chin in her’plump hands, and 
puckered her face, in her efforts to make a line 
for Joe. 

“A charminger valentine who could find!” 
suddenly shouted Joe, hopping up and down 
with delight at his success. 


“Til 


“Yes, that will do nicely, Joe,” said little 


But the deaf old gentleman who danced with 
rage in the doorway, shook and cuffed poor Joe 
till he too danced with mingled rage and pain. 
Alas, poor Joe! He hobbled home under the 
pitying eyes of the stars, justas Miss Hitty 
Titus was marching stiffly up the front steps. 

Joe slunk in behind her, and Miss Titus pushed 
her way into the library, where Mr, Stanley sat 
reading the evening paper. Without any delay, 
Miss Titus began, in a very high-pitched voice,— 

“ve come to speak my mind about your 
daughter Prink!—as ondeferential and sassy a 
miss as ever I see, Mr. Stanley! Yes, she is!’’ 

Miss Titus’ two high cheek-bones flamed like 
red lanterns out of the mists of white knitted 
cloud that enveloped her head. 

“My little Prink?” said Mr. Stanley, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, sir! She put it down in black and white 
this very day, and sent it to me through the 
- post, that I was—a turkey, sir! and a peacock,— 
a speckled hen! an’—a mud turtle! Yes, sir, | 
she did! Now I ain’t a going to stand being | 
called all sorts o’ feathered fowl and a mud-tur- | 
tle in one hand-writing, if it was the Pope o’ | 
Rome himself that took up his pen to manufacter | 
names for me. Look a there! | 

Miss Titus, all a tremble with her anger, pro- | 
duced the little blue valentine. | 

Mr. Stanley explained Prink’s kind intentions | 
to the excited woman, and Miss Hitty Titus, en- | 
tirely mollified, went down the steps in a happier 
frame of mind than when she came up. | 

The children sat on the nursery rug the next 
evening, looking over the pretty valentines that 
had come to them through the day. 

Joe quite forgot the woes of Valentine’s eve in 
the shower of complimentary effusions from his 
fair little neighbors. 











Prink. 
thing myself. It was very good. 
a little speckled hen! But ‘charminger valentine’ 
is just as pretty.’ 

“Speckled hen!”? 








“T was just beginning to think of some- 
It was about 


Prink’s lap looked as if it were strewn with 
bits of broken rainbow, so many and diverse 
were the colored notes which she had gathered 
together. Her little blissful squeals of satisfac- 
| tion were sweet to hear. She wound up her joy- 


Aiter this contemptuous outburst, Joe sat) ful exclamations with,— 


3, Measures of length. 
cal instruments. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 

ELIMINATION. 

Entire I’m loving, kind and true,— 

A blessing sent from heaven to you; 

O, treat me well! O, grieve me not! 

Nor let me ever be forgot. 

One letter take away, you change 

The sweetest gift to foe as strange; 

No more am [a helpful whole,— 

I war against your precious soul. 


I might be farther changed, ’tis true, 
But here my lesson ends for you: 
To cherish well my faithful first, 
But shun my last,—of foes the worst. 
Uno Hoo, 





Twelve things to be seen 1m this picture. 
1, Voters in the affirmative. 2, Negative voters. 
4, End of a river. 5, Musi- 
6, Fruit of Maize. 7, Part of a 


: 2 barrel. 8, An obeisunce. 9, A box for clothes, 
door, which was just next to his own. 10, A tie. 11, Voice of a dog. 12, Arithmetical re- 
sults. Lucius Goss, 


3. 


This puzzle will give the names of two books by 


cotemporary English novelists. CHARL, 
4. 
CHARADE, 


The crowning work of God’s creation, 
My jirst is called by all; 

Aud yet, how low in degradation, 
I’m often seen to fall. 


Far, far away, neath torrid skies, 
You'll find my second grows,-— 

A fruit the noble palm supplies 
And on my Jjirst bestows. 


But hark! The herald’s trump I hear. 
My whole in proclamation 
Is sounded in the people’s ear, 


As law unto the nation. INDIANA, 


5. 





Six words. 


Bera MARSTON, 





Conundrums. 


What tree is always exposed to the fury of the 
ocean? The beech (beach), 

Why are the Germans the heaviest fellows in the 
world? Because they are all Teuton (two-ton) men. 

Why should you be justified in picking the pockets 
of a vender of engravings? Because he has pict-ures. 

Why is a pig the most provident of animals? Be- 


cause he always carries a spare-rib or two about him. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dickens. 
ITAVEN 


Ham: 


NESTS 

Hearts’ease (hearts E’s). 
(varb-erry). Clover (clove R). Rocket. Pansy 
(pan Z). Innocence (in O cents). Tuberose (tube- 
rows). Violet (vial-et). Trefoil. Lady’s Slipper. 
Solomon’sa Seal. Ivy (4=IV). Pennyroyal (a royal 
penny). Jonquil (J on quill). Pea. 

4. Bay-window. 

5. 1, Sheet; 2, Apple; 3, Shame ; 4, James; 5, Grind; 
6, Tongs; 7, Rhone; 8, Fanny; 9, India; 10, Heart; 
11, Lasso. EPAMINONDAS., 

6. B EAR 


Arrowhead. Barberry 


RES T 
. Airy, Miry, Wiry, Caper, Paper, Taper. 
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WHAT THE HATS DO. 

The style in which women wear their hats—stuck 
onacoil of false hair wound on the back of the 
head—is certainly not artistic, and a London phy- 
sician says that itis not healthy. He calls attention 
to the fact that of late years neuralgia of the 
and scalp has greatly increased, especially among 
women. 

The malady is painful and difficult of treatment. 
It is a prolific cause of mental depression, and, more 
often than any other disease, by tempting the afilict- 


ed to resort for relief to stimulants. The reason, in 


the opinion of this physician, why women are so | 


against your name on the margin of your paper | 


} 
to which your | 


face | 


generally the victims of neuralgia, is that they do | 


not cover as they should, their heads when in the 
open air. 

Neuralgia {s largely due to the effect of cold upon 
the terminal branches of the nerves, distributed to 
the skin. 
the scalp and face by covering his head with a hat. 
A woman does not wear her hat for a covering, but 
for an ornament. Accordingly she sticks it on the 
back, or on a point on the top, of the head, where it 
may attract the most attention, and afford the least 
protection. 

Man is comparatively free from neuralgia of the 
face and head; woman is its victim. We should | 
think that when a facial nerve is stinging as if a hot 
fron were applied to it, she would derive but little 
consolation from the fact that she wore her hat in 
“the latest style.”” 


SCHNABEL AND THE CHICKENS. 
The newly-arrived Irishman, who mistook a tor- 


Man protects the nerves that terminate in | 


| more, 


toise for a tobacco-box, was perhaps as excusable as | 


this poor fellow from “Fader-land,’? who thought 
that chickens were quails. The latter got into trou- 
ble, though. The Marine Journal has the annexed 
item. 


Peter Schnabel, a late importation from Gemmeay, 
came over to Saucelito last week for a hunt, and : 


few miles from the landing encountered a bevy of | 


chickens. He took them to be quail, and fired twice 
amongst them, killing five, and was rapidly loading 
up again to follow up his advantage, when the own- 
ercame out to remonstrate with him, and angrily 
demanded two dollars apiece for his fowls. Peter 
could not understand him, but thinking that he was 


a highwayman who came for the purpose of robbing | 





him, cocked his gun, and, to the great surprise of | 


the chicken rancher, pointed it straight at his head, 
evidently dutormined not to stand any nonsense 
whatever. The man fled in dismay, and Mr. Schna- 
bel was quietly securing his game, when the deputy- 
sheriff arrested him and brought him before Judge 
Cairns on acharge of malicious mischief and assault 
with deadly weapon. An interpreter was procured | 


for the poor fellow, who was almost scared to death, | 


thinking perhaps that he would be hanged or sent to 
the State Prison for life. The judge let him off with 
a tine. 
——— 
THE FIRST WEDDING. 

Weddings have their humorous as well as their 
serious side. A young clergyman—he must have 
been quite young—at his first wedding service 


thought it his duty to impress upon the man and the 


woman the solemnity of the act. 


“T hope, Dennis,’ 
his license in his h: und, “you have well considered 
this solemn step in life. 

“I hope so, your riverence, * answe red Dennis. 

“It’s a very important step you’re taking, Mary, 
said the minister. 

“Yes, sir, | know it is,” replied Mary, whimper- 
ing. “Perhaps we had better wait awhile.’ 

“Perhaps we had, your riverence,” chimed in 
Dennis. 

The minister, hardly expecting such a personal ap- 
lication of his exhortation, and seeing the five- 
dollar note vanishing before his eyes, betook him- 
self toa more cheerful aspect of the situation, and 

said,— 


*he said to the coachman, with 


| “Wes, your riverence,” they both replied, and were | 

| soon made one in the bonds of matrimony ; and that 
young minister is now very careful how he brings 
on the solemn view of marriage to timid couples. 


| 
hintaan 
| A NEW COFFIN. 
| Some persons advocate the burning instead of the 
burial of the dead, while others urge that they 
should be interred in wicker coffins. The purpose is 
to prevent the generation and escape of unhealthy 
gas, which, it is said, is incident to the ordinary 
| method of burial. The late Canon Kingsley ordered 
| that his body should be placed in an unbricked 
grave, so that, being in contact with the earth, it 
might the sooner return to dust. The wicker coffins 
| bring about this result more speedily, because more 
open than the ordinary casket. The London World | 
describes another device for burying the dead, as 
follows: 


You are placed in a glass box, to the top of which | 
is affixed a metal rod. As soon as the earth is filled | 
in a battery is connected with the rod, and an elec- | 
tric shock shatters the coffin into a thousand pieces, 
thus allowing the earth to press upon the dear de- 
parted, and allowing him to return to dust even 
quicker than in one of Mr. Seymour Haden’s wicker 
baskets. 

OO 

EAGLES FIGHTING LIKE ROOSTERS, 

Hatred and quarrelling brings the sublimest crea- 
|turesinto the dirt. Such is the moral of this Cali- 
ifornia incident: 

One Monday morning last August (says the Yreka 
Journal), as Knight, of the Forest House, was com- 
ing to town with his ice w agon, and when near Arm- 
strong’s house, he came across two large eagles, in 
fierce combat on the ground in the road. He drove 
his horse by with considerable trouble, and then, 
taking his whip, came back to capture or kill them. 
He thought at first, from the way they grappled each 
other with their claws, that they were tied together, 


" | and, coming up closer, struck one of them over the | 


head, which caused them to separate, each of them 
| hobbling off, unable to fly from exhaustion, hav- 
ing evidently been fighting for a long time. One 
of them ran towards Knight’s horse, causing him to 
get frightened and break his harness in his efforts to 
run off; while the other went into Armstrong’s 
chicken-house. 
cnn 


| JESTING GOVERNORS, 


| Governors love to crack their jokes quite as well 

as people in humbler station; and the present and 
the late Governor of Massachusetts made pleasant 
sport for their friends at arecent dinner, by their 
ready wit. The Boston Post says: 


A bit of sparkling after-dinner wit that deserves 
preservation was dispensed at the Papyrus Club 
dinner, Saturday afternoon. The President, in giv- 
ing the health of Gov. Rice, made a delicate allusion 
to the fact that His Excellency was a paper-maker 
before he was Governor, and that therefore he was 
entitled to a cordial welcome at the hands of a club 
so largely composed of journalists and lawyers. In 
his graceful response to the toast, the Governor said 
it was most true that he made paper, “and further- 
” said he, smiling upon the scribblers who sur- 
rounded him, ay am not in the habit of spoiling it 
by writing on it.’ 

Ex-Gov. Gaston subsequently gave a fresh color- 
ing to the Governor’s joke by confessing that he had 
— more paper than he had made, and to that 

fact he thonght he might attribute his being out of 
| office, and Gov. Rice in. 


emimieatipioneniian 
“DAT LADY ISH MY WIFE.” 
Julian Hawthorne, in his “Saxon Studies,” sketch- 
es a peasant riding in a wagon drawn by his wife and 
dog. That peasant was undoubtedly related to the 
man of this incident. There are some brutes that 
do not run on four legs. 


A gentleman who was seated in a crowded horse- 
ear on the Sixth Avenue, resigned his place in favor 
of a pale, slender woman, who carried a large child 
in her arms, and was being jostled this way and that 
with the motion of the car. To the gentleman’s sur- 
prise, a burly individus ul took the ye before the 
lady could reach it. 

“I meant this lady to have my seat,”’ said the gen- 
tleman, angrily. 

“Vell,” replied the other, settling comfortably 


| back in his seat, ‘dat lady ish my vife!’ 


ait 
THE MISER, 

A miser in the river fell; the wave 

Ran high. A fisherman, his life to save 

Sprang in and cried, “Give me your hand 

And I will draw you safely to the land.” 

The miser, shuddering at the hateful sound, 

Muttered, “I never GIVE,’’—and so was drowned, 


From the German. 
e = 


| A SCHOOL-BOY’S SUPERSTITION. 


Our boys may smile over this anecdote of supersti- 
tion, but do they not indulge notions just as fanci- 
| ful? 
| A West Indian school boy, after he has committed 
his lesson to memory, crosses and recrosses the pages 
of the book from which he has learned it with a 
“lucky bean,” after which he feels no responsibility, 
as, according to a prevailing superstition, his lesson 

cannot fail to be perfect. 
qnerteentijpenemeeasp 
AN APT ANSWER. 
The following incident shows that an apt as well 
as a “soft”? answer may turn away wrath: 


Frederick the Great, being overturned one day in 
his carriage, liberally vented his anger on the coach- 
man, and then asked him what he could say in ex- 
cuse of his want of skill. 

“Did you never lose a battle?’ was the rejoinder 
of the coachman. 

Frederick was instantaneously pacified, 


ell 





A YOUNG SOUTHERN LADY objected to the seem- 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 

See Deuteronomy xii: 23. The blood being the source 
from which the system is built up, and from which we 
derive our mental as well as physical capabilities, how 
important that it should be kept pure! If it contain vile, 
festering poisons, all organic functions become enfeebled. 
Settling upon important organs, as the lungs, liver, and 
kidneys, the effect is most disastrous. Hence it behooves 
all to keep their blood in a perfectly healthy condition, | 
and more especially does this apply at this particular sea- 
son of the year than at any other. No matter what the | 
exciting cause may be, the real cause of a large proportion | 
of all diseases is bad blood. Now, Dr. Pierce does not | ———— 
wish to place his Golden Medical Discovery in the cata- | 
logue of quack patent nostrums, by recommending it to 
cure every disease, nor does he so recommend it; on the 


) contrary, there are hundreds of diseases that he acknowl- 
| edges it will not cure; but what he does claim is this, that 


there is but one form of blood disease that it will not cure, 
and that disease is cancer. He does not recommend his 


| Discovery for that disease, yet he knows it to be the most 


| searching blood-cleanser yet discovered, and that it will 
free the blood and system of all other blood-poisons, be 
they animal, vegetable, or mineral. The Golden Medical 
Discovery is warranted by him to cure the worst forms of 
Skin Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples and 


| Eruptions; also all Glandular Swellings, and the worst 


form of Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores of the Neck, Legs, 
or other parts, and all Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, 
as White Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip-joint and Spinal 
Diseases,—all of which belong to Scrofulous diseases. 
CONFIRMED.—HIP-JOINT DISEASE CURED. 
W. Grove Station, Iowa. 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—My wife first became lame nine years ago. 
Swellings would appear and disappear on her hip, and 
she was gradually becoming reduced, and her whole sys- 
| tem rotten with disease. In 1871, a swelling broke on her 
hip, discharging large quantities, and since that time there 
are several openings. Have had five doctors, at an ex- 
pense of $125, who say nothing will do any good but a 
surgical operation. 

July 16, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has certainly re- 
ceived a great benefit from the use of your Discovery, for 
she was not able to get off the bed and was not expected 
to live a week when she commenced using it, a year ago. 
She has been doing most of her work for over six months. 
Has used twenty bottles, and still using it. Her recovery 
is considered as almost a miracle, and we attribute it all 
to the use of your valuable medicine, I can cheerfully 
recommend it as a blood-purifier and strength-restorer. 

J. M. ROBINSON. 
Golden Medical sna is sold by Drugyists. Com. 

AN ARTICLE OF TRUE Munrr. a= iveaal Bronchial 
Troches” are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popular- 
ity is based om real merit. Com. 


BurRNeET?’s CocoaAIneE kills anil, alla Lys on 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Co 


HEARING RESTORED. 


: 3 treat invention. Book free, 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind. Com. 





per on at home. 


Senaie s worth $1, 
free. 


Stinson & Co., Portland,Maine. 


$5 to $20 } 
a . day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


$1 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


"I\0_ DEAF MUTES. A covy of Whipple’s 


Home School Journal, FREE. Z. C. Wuir- 


PLE, Mystic River, Ct 
ufac turing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


$300 sies.2 zune 


JISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, $1 00 $1.50, $2 00, 
$3 00, $500. Send stamp (not 0st! al card) for circu- 
lar to WALTER A. ALLEN, Springfiel , Mass., P.O. Box 234. 


AGENTS ? 2E legant Oil Chromos, mounted, size 9x11, 


for $1. NoOvELTIEs and CHROMOs of every 

description. National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
XLASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 
Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 cts. 


Agents wanted! Samples of 8 Ne ai kinds of Cards, 3 
cts. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. 4—15t 


5 ) FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
ov paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
- ans Agente wanted. 

. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 
300 


ECA LOUMANIRE PICTURE aS, , 25 cts. 

The Original 250 Assorted Pictures, "25 cts. 

100 Beautiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 

Pictures and 25 Gem Chromos for 50 ets. 

PHELPS BROS. & CO. 

LOMBARD, 
5,000 AGENTS WANTED! 

Samples free by mail, with terms for clearing from $5 

to $10 per day. Two entirely new article . salable as 
flour. H. B. WHITE & CO. 


4—4t Newark, N. J. 

Sa to DEALERS. No 

@ peddling from house to house. 

Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 4—4t 


OODES SELF-INKING LEVER PRESS.—Newest, 

W cheapest and best, $12 50; including comp’ ete outfit 
for Job Office, $35. Also, Self-Inking Treadle Press, $60. 
Medal awarded by Franklin Institute, 1874, over all com- 
petitors. How to set, distribute type, Keep press, and 
print in gold, bronze, and all colors. Send for circular 
= AY A. STEPHENS, 431 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


GLASS CARDS! Red, Bine, Green, Purple, White 

e and Yellow. Clear and Trans- 
parent. Your name elegantly printed in gold on 1 dozen 
for l5cts. 50 Acquaintance Cards, l5cts. Something ex- 
tranice. Agents wanted! Samples for stamp. Don’t 
se postal cards. J. L. DeHuff, Woburn. Mass. 8—9t 


CONTINUED OR SENSATIONAL 
Stories in THE PEO 
large pages every w oy 
Miss Louise Alcott, Mrs. Ma my J. Holmes, Oliver 
Optic, and Nasby contribute 
SENT ox ee THRE -E MONTHS FOR 
sY FIFTY CENTS. 
4—4t H. K. C i RTIS, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for partic ulars. Dr, Carl- 
ton, 187 W ashington St., 


= sole Chicago, Ill. 
YOUR NAME 


a month to energetic men ‘and. we omen ev ery- 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 


4—26teow Tu. 








; = to travel and sell our 


T have invented the best Tur- 
nip, Potato and Pumpkin Cut- 
ter. $13 size, turned by a boy, 
easily cuts a bushel in less thg in 
two minutes. Also the che ap= 
est and best self-feeding Hay, 
Straw and Stalk Cutter jn 
America. $11, $13 sizes 
cut 30 to 50 bushels per ho Ur 
horse-power size, from 1 to § 
tons per hour. Allo 
made for freights. Yo 
not expected to pay unt 1 tried 
on your farm and foun: Satis- 

ee | benny for Agents. Circulars free 
EN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Miss, 


‘can Prize Flower Seeds, — 
Spooner’s Boston Market 
Vegetable Seeds, 


cheapest and bes 
mb, Send two 3-ct. 
illustrated catalogue, and s¢ 


Ww. H. “H. SPOONER, 


_BOS' TON, M Abs 


ye e 
factory. 
6—lt 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


VEGETABL 
es. | 


3—7t 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegan 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 8 Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED co., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR We will send 1 Box French Initial-P aper and 
Envelopes, 100 Decalcomanie Dictures, 1 Sheet 

5O Scrap Book Pictures, 10 Gem Chromos, and | 
Card Chromo. J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Med- 
cts. ford, Mass. 1l—eow26t 


Lamb Knitting Machine. 


Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and compcers, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes ; or knit Ribbed, Don. 
hove apt tag y stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, 
scar It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per ce hi *Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Ww ool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make yw Agents wanted, 
Send for Samples of ab Ads 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
Cincinnati, O.; cl hie ago, Ill.; or 922 Chestnut St., ~ Phila, 


"BEAUTIFUL 





Delivered free of cost per a at your door. 
assortment of ROSES, six 

2. Send for New Descriptive *Catalogue of 
Plants gratis. HOOPES, O. & THOMAS 
Cherry Hill N Nurseries, West Chester, Pz + 


Splendid 
for #1, thirteen for 





are the best the world produces. They are planted bya 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Pric ed Catalogue 
sent free to all who ine lose | the postage—a 2-cent stamp. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Vegetal 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Floral and etable Garden, 3 
cents; with cloth cov ra 65 cents 
___ Address AMES VICK, Roc hester, N. Ye 


SEED CATALOGUES FREE. = 


Flowers and Veget tables. BES EEDS in the 

bide sure to grow; large packets; ay prices. Books, 
BROT rs and Chromos as premiums. Address oo & 

ER, | Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. It 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER «: 


mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
W: ashington St., Boston, Mass. | 
Mixed Cards,7 


Batablisheu 1831. 
lL ‘styles, with name, 20 ct $ or 
styles, with name, 10 cts. 
quaintance Cards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts. uti 
25 styles, 10 cts. 20 Blank Scroll Canis, ad ets. Address 
J. B. HusTep, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. 
y Agents $4.20 per day, 
Bu fd 8, ogg ten One Agent 
only in each town. Stead. ure pay. 
‘atonce, ATKINSON & Gon 2Clinton Place, N. Y. 


~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing comple uints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
pe, ag 7 Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanae. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG CO} IPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 
YOUR NAME ° Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and’ 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


(notwoalike) 30c. 20 Acquetatanse Cards, 12 styles, l0¢, 
Agents’ outfit, 15 cts. LINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct, 


oYs, GIRLS <7 EVERYBODY. send Ise 

for a pack of ele ae cards (12 style a4 w vw your ni = 
elegantly printed in gilt. 2 pks., 25c; 41 nt’s 
outtiit, l0c. Jas. Handshaw, Smithtown sek, N. Y. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; Wal 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orn? 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. (aa 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before pay! v 
bill. Send stz — for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SO 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 38—26t 


THE ELOCUTIONISTS ANNUAL 


for 1876 (200 pages), will be sent postpaid on receipt of 3 { 
cents. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., National School st 
Elocution and Oratory, 1418 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 4 


or Acme of Beans 
Free samples 
V Bnows & Co, 


Faney C ards 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 











~ neatly “printed on 50 Nick BRISTOL 
CARDS and sent post-paid for only 
15 cents. No agents wanted. We give patrons the com- 
mission. 
_4-4t STANDARD CaRD Co., 


Brockton, Mass. 


A. OUS AND 
ages eee 7 nt for 50 cer 
PERRY'S” MUSICAL CABINET, 
y . fiat si 
Sees Os eee oe oad Sonn Fee 


BOLES, a Mass._ 
For January, contains oyeew of music, worth in § 
& CO., 538°Washington Street, Boston. 
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50 Fine White Bristol Visiting Cards. of 
it Aicanos] 25 Plaid, neatly printed, 25 ts. wr ll 
amiyyy eon per dozen. Samples 0 hon 

styles for 3-ct. stamp. A NTS wanted, Outfit é ost 
| %cts. Try us. J. A. Hounts, Fulton, N.Y. 4-4? 


wanted for our instrated Lee | 


ing impropriety of carrying her petty cares to the 
Almighty God, as advised by her colored “mammy,” 
because they were so petty. “Bress ye, honey,’’ was 
Aunt Milly’s wise reply “so dey js, but dey’s all the | 
troubles you’s got!” | 


“Yes, of course it’s solemn and important, you 
know, but it’s a very happy time, after all, when 
people love each other. Shall we go on with the 
service?” 


GEN TS established five Splen did 


ars 
AGEN large commissions. Sainple co “y, with 
beantiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchsia. 
locts, Homg Guést PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 





